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SELKIRK AFTER FLODDEN. 
(A Widow's Dirge, October, 1513.) 


It’s but a month the morn 

Sin’ a’ was peace and plenty ; 
Oor hairst was halflins shorn, 

Eident men, and lassies denty. 
But noo it’s a’ distress — 

Never mair a merry meetin’ ; 
For half the bairns are faitherless, 

And a’ the women greetin’, 

O Flodden Field! 


Miles and miles round Selkirk toun, 

Where forest flowers are fairest, 
Ilka lassie’s stricken doun, 

Wi’ the fate that fa’s the sairest. 
A’ the lads they used to meet 

By Ettrick braes or Yarrow, 
Lyin’ thrammelt head and feet 

In Brankstone’s deadly barrow. 

O Flodden Field ! 


Frae every cleuch and clan, 

The best o’ the braid Border, 
Rose like a single man 

To meet the royal order, 
Oor burgh toun itsel’ 

Sent its seventy doun the glen; 
Ask Fletcher * how they fell, 

Bravely fechtin’, ane to ten 

O Flodden Field! 


Round about their gallant king, 
For countrie and for croon, 
Stude the dauntless Border ring, 
Till the last was hackit doun, 
I blame na what has been — 
They maun fa’ that canna flee— 
But oh, to see what I hae seen, 
To see what now I see! 
O Flodden Field! 


The souters a’ fu’ croose, 

O’er their leather and their lingle, 
Wi’ their shoon in ilka hoose, 

Sat contentit round the ingle. 
Noo there’s naething left but dool, 


Never mair their wark will cheer them ; 


In Flodden’s bluidy pool 
They'll naether walt nor wear them, 
O Flodden Field! 


Whar the weavers used to meet, 
In ilka bieldy corner, 
Noo there’s nane in a’ the street, 
Savin’ here and there a mourner, 
Walkin’ lanely as a wraith, 
Or if she meet anither, 
Just a word below their braith, 
O”’ some slauchtered son or brither, 
O Flodden Field! 


There stands the gudeman’s loom 
That used to gang sae cheerie, 
Untentit noo, and toom, 
Makin’ a’ the hoose sae eerie, 


* The name of the man who brought an English flag 
back to Selkirk from Flodden. Four brothers of that 


name are said to have perished in the battle. 





Till the sicht I canna dree ; 
For the shuttles lyin’ dumb 
Speak the loudlier to me 
O’ him that wunna come. 
O Flodden Field! 


Sae at nicht i cover’t o’er 
Just to haud it frae my e’en, 
But I haena yet the pow’r 
To forget what it has been ; 
And I listen through the hoose 
For the chappin’ o’ the lay, 
Till the scrapin’ o’ a moose 
Taks my verra braith away. 
O Filodden Field! 


Then I turn to sister Jean, 

And my airms aboot her twine, 
And I kiss her sleepless een, 

For her hairt’s as sair as mine, — 
A hairt ance fu’ o’ fun, 

And hands that ne’er were idle, 
Wi’ a’ her cleedin’ spun 

Against her Jamie’s bridal. 

O Flodden Field! 


Noo we’ve naether hands nor hairt — 

In oor grief the wark’s forgotten, 
Tho’ it’s wantit every airt, 

And the craps are lyin’ rotten, 
War’s awesome blast’s gane by 

And left a Jand forlorn ; 
In daith’s dool hairst they lie, 

The shearers an’ the shorn, 

O Flodden Field! 


Wi’ winter creepin’ near us 

When the nichts are drear an’ lang, 
Nane to help us, nane to hear us, 

On the weary gate we gang. 
Lord o’ the quick an’ deed, 

Sin’ oor ain we canna see, 
In mercy mak gude speed 

And bring us whar they be, 

' Far, far, frae Flodden Field ! 

Blackwood’s Magazine. J. B. SELKIRK. 


, 


IDYLLE. — LEUCOTHEE. 
* V’hiver ridé n’a point gaté.” 
VAUQUELIN DE LA FRESNAYE. 
THE wrinkled Winter has no power 
To fade Leucothea’s summer flower ; 
His furrows cannot dispossess 
Her pristine charms of loveliness ; 
But still, between their curving folds, 
Love cunningly an ambush holds, 
And all along those tiny lines 
A hidden fire of beauty shines. 
So does the sun, in splendor proud, 
Unveil his face within a cloud ; 
So Daphnis, in the boughs, with care 
Deftly conceals his bird-limed snare. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 























THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
THE CHANNEL ISLANDS.* 

THE yachting men, who cruise among 
the islands of the Norman Archipelago in 
the late summer, have probably scant 
knowledge of the monuments of ancient 
Aryan life that they are passing in their 
holiday voyages. Bold, rocky coasts, inter- 
spersed with smiling little bays; crowded 
old towns, each fringed with modest mod- 
ern villas, and peopled by quiet, comfort- 
able-looking inhabitants, among whom ref- 
ugees from the storm and stress of French 
and English life will be occasionally dis- 
cernible, — that is all that Jersey and 
Guernsey will present to the casual ob- 
server. Landing at St. Helier or St. Peter 
Port, he will find narrow streets, some- 
times as steep as those of Genoa, and 
mostly paved with granite. The uproar 
is sometimes prodigious ; he might fancy 
himself being run over on Ludgate Hill; 
till, turning his head in speechless alarm, 
he finds that all the tumult has been 
caused by the rattle of the boulders under 
a baker’s truck. The shops, though with 
poor frontages, are generally large and 
well supplied; untaxed tobacco and cheap 
liquors greet him in the windows of some; 
wearing apparel, articles of local jewelry, 
excellent fruit and dairy produce, appear 
in others. Many of the trade notices, all 
the official advertisements and proclama- 
tions, are in French as well as English; 
here an Evlise Evangélique bespeaks the 
presence of Huguenots; there a black 
flight of Jesuits, descending from the 
groves round an extinct hotel, indicates 
the existence of a Catholic establishment. 
In the town church the Sunday service 
of the Anglican rite is celebrated in 
French, with the aid of a time-honored 
version of the Book of Common Prayer. 
The people in the streets pass him speak- 
ing a language that is neither English nor 
French. In public documents the royal 
escutcheon, as one generally knows it, is 
replaced by a single blazon—the three 
lions, or leopards fassants regardants.t 
In Jersey, opposite the Court House, 

* 1. The Channel Islands. 
Latham. 8vo. London, 1862. 

2. Les lies de la Manche. Par Victor Hugo. 


Paris, 1882. 
t The Guernsey shield has a laurel leaf as difference. 


By F. Anstedand R. G. 


8vo. 
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stands a gilt statue of a Hanoverian king 
in Roman costume,* behind the back of 
which, painted ona wall, is observable the 
legend * Here Pierson fell.” 

Should all these things come under the 
notice of an enquiring mind, the traveller 
will doubtless find his desire for infor- 
mation met by reference to a number of 
books, from the slightest of Guides to 
the most solemn histories. In the one 
class, the * Manuscripts of Mr. le Geyt,” or 
the “ History ” of Canon Falle, he will meet 
with such fodder as delighted Dr. Dryas- 
dust, too often used for conclusions that 
are irrelevant or incorrect; in the other 
class, fragmentary chips of the like nature 
are imbedded in still sorrier matter about 
views and spots for picnics, and cab- 
bages ten feet high. Going deeper and 
further afield, he may derive information 
from a variety of works, more or less work- 
manlike, including the book by Professor 
Ansted and Dr. Latham, a rather ambi- 
tious “ History” by Jurat le Quesne, an 
eloquent rhapsody by the son of Victor 
Hugo, entitled “La Normandie Incon- 
nue,” and a somewhat pretentious vclume 
by M.le Cerf. Lastly, there is a serial, 
to be more fully referred to presently, by 
M. de la Croix, which though running to 
three volumes, shows no signs of ap- 
proaching completion:as yet. 

Not one, however, of these works — and 
the best have been cited —is quite a sat- 
isfactory explanation of the many strange 
phenomena of which mention has been 
made above, or of many others which a 
longer residence discloses. Professor 
Ansted, indeed, has said all that was nec- 
essary as to the physical peculiarities of 
the islands, geology, botany, and so forth. 
But the remaining treatises are either 
pre-scientific or, at best, sham-scientific ; 
and ¢he book of the Channel Islands is 
still to be written. How far it might be 
worth the while of any competent writer 
to undertake the task, the reader of these 
pages may, perhaps, find himself in a po- 
sition to judge.f 


* It was erected in 1751, and “in honor of George 
1” 
+ A handy little manual was published by Mexsrs. 
Whittaker in 1834, to which some reference will be 
made hereafter. Most of the information is out of 
date, but it is a good model, both of form and treatment. 
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The first question would be, What is the 
past and present political position of those 
islands, and how has that affected the 
character and conduct of the people? The 
test of language does not afford an ade- 
quate reply. To hear an educated islander 
speak English, you would say, “An En- 
glishman!” But next moment he has 
occasion to speak French, and then he 
might be taken for a Parisian — only with 
none of the Parisian’s Cockney accent. 
His appearance, perhaps, is not in exact 
accordance with either supposition. The 
islanders, male and female, are well built, 
not usually above the average height, nor 
of very fair hair or blonde complexion, 
though their eyes are sometimes blue. 
Their features are clearly cut, aad one 
sees that they are what is commonly 
known as “clean-bred.” If one has the 
misfortune to go to law with an islander, 
one finds him resolute and shrewd, and 
the litigation bristles with exciting uncer- 
tainties. Butin ordinary life he is cour- 
teous and uncompetitive; as free from the 
Jougue of the ordinary Frenchman, as 
from the phlegm of the average John Bull. 
Loyal to the crown, trained to the use of 
arms, descended from a race of smugglers 
and privateers, he pays no taxes, and 
recognizes but few acts of Parliament. 
It is of little moment to the ordinary na- 
tives whether Whig or Tory is in office; 
and a few daily and weekly little local 
papers supply most of their journalistic 
wants. In their intercourse with visitors 
they are (as has been said) often able to 
speak, at will, either French or English; 
among themselves they use a third lan- 
guage, which a hasty hearer might feel 
inclined to call “bad French.” It is, 
however, nothing of the sort, but one of 
the four old dialects of the Langue d’oil, 
the Romance tongue of the ¢vouvéres. One 
of the most famous of that body, Wace, 
author of the “ Roman de Rou,” was a 
native of Jersey, and his poem is written 
in the dialect of that island. It might be 
fancied that the verses chanted by Taille- 
fer when he fell on Senlac were extracts 


At the other extreme may be noted Victor Hugo’s 
* L’ Archipel de la Manche” (Paris, 1883) ; a brochure 
fuil of charm, though, alas! also of the most wanton 
irregularity and of the most reckless inaccuracy. 
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from that poem; but in point of fact Wace 
was at that time a“ babe unborn,” though 
his father was one of the followers of the 
Conqueror. The “ Roman” is almost the 
only literary monument of the dialect that 
has come down to us; Channel Norman 
had long ceased to be a written language 
until the present century, when it found 
its vates sacer in the late M. Georges Mé- 
tivier, who has been called “the Guern- 
sey Burns.” Since Métivier began to 
write, some further patois poems have 
been published, containing specimens of 
poems by other writers (besides him) in 
the somewhat varying idioms of the two 
chief islands. The language, however 
incompletely, helps us towards the truth. 
The Channel Islands are not a portion of 
the realm of Great Britain.* Geographi- 
cally, they are rather a part of France, 
from whose coasts they are believed to 
have been only parted by ar inundation 
of comparatively recent date.f 

But politically, they are independent of 
either country. To France they are abso- 
lutely hostile, in spite of the proximity of 
situation and partial community of speech. 
As far as respects Great Britain, they are 
under the same crown, but not under the 
same laws; a part of the mother country, 
of which the rest has adopted another 
alliance and gravitated to a nearer centre; 
they are all that remains of the old Frank 
duchy which conquered England. In the 
strict sense of the word, French they 
have never been. They were once a 
part of the Empire of the West, and after- 
wards part of Normandy. But of the Ca- 
petian France, whose capital was at Par- 
is, the Channel Islands have never been 
aportion. This is well stated by Bishop 
Stubbs. The Norman peasantry, at the 
time of the cession by Charles the Sim- . 
ple, was Celtic in extraction but Frank 
in law and custom, and spoke a Jan- 
guage (of Teutonized Romance) created 
by its antecedent history. The North- 


* “Though they are parcel of the dominion of the 
crown of England, yet they are not, and never were, 
parcel of the Realm of England.”” (Lord Coke; af. 
Plees, p. 77-) 

+ See the arguments of Manet, ** Z’état ... de la 
Baie de Mont S. Michel, etc.’ S. Malo, 1829. The 
last great subsidence in these parts is said to have oc- 
curred within historic times. 
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men adopted these things: “ What little 
legal system subsisted was derived from 
the Frank institutions as they were when 
Normandy separated.” They are now a 
peculium of the crown, not of Great Brit- 
ain, but of England; as Normandy itself 
was in the reign of Henry II. 

In the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the islands had a passing share in 
the political oscillations of the larger 
country; and a strange share it was. 
Guernsey sympathized with the Parlia- 
ment, while Jersey was, for the most part, 
Royalist; so that she became for six 
months the abode of Charles II. and the 
sole remnant of his actual dominions. 
But when he recovered his complete sov- 
ereignty in Great Britain and Ireland, he 
drew no distinction between the two isl- 
ands of Guernsey and Jersey. Each of 
those tiny regions retained its domestic in- 
dependence ; and from that day to this, the 
islands have remained outside the sphere 
of the British constitution, and have been 
governed, in the simple old fashion, under 
the ultimate control of the King in Council. 

The origin of such a Lilliput lying in 
the open Channel is as singular as any- 
thing in their present situation. In the 
dawn of European history a vast marshy 
forest is thought to have extended from 
St. Michael’s Mount to Cape La Hogue. 
The oyster-dredger of Jersey still brings 
to the surface fragments of trees that 
have been lying ever since the submersion 
on the shallow bottom of the rock-strewn 
sea. In atemporary low tide of abnormal 
character during the last century, the 
streets of an old town are said to have 
been visible in the strait between Cou- 
tances in Normandy and the castle of 
Mont Orgueil on the eastern coast of Jer- 
sey. Monoliths stand below high-water 
mark on the shore of Guernsey and on 
the shore of Morbihan.* In early his- 
toric days the Druids, those mysterious 
Brahmins of the West, had strong settle- 
ments in Armorica; and in one of the 
islands alone the remains of about one 

* M. Victor Hugo said that there are still in Nor- 
mandy families entitled to the seigneury of the sub- 
merged parishes between the coast of the Cétentin and 
Jersey. (L’Archipel de la Manche, p. 35.) This re- 


quires confirmation; there is no trace of the existence 
of seigneurial rights at the time of the submersion. 
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hundred cromlechs or dolmens have been 
noted, besides numerous menhirs, rocking- 
stones, and such like monuments. Neo- 
lithic remains have been found in various 
spots, some twenty feet below the soil; 
in some places later deposits, Phcenician 
and Roman, have been found in the same 
place, but ten feet higher. The dolmens 
appear to have been cami santi (like 
Westminster Abbey), primarily for wor- 
ship and subsequently for sepulture. By 
whomsoever built, they have evidently 
been used as places of sepulture by many 
succeeding races of men. By-and-by came 
the Romans, whose coins have been found 
in considerable numbers; and the Druids 
met with a similar fate to that which befel 
their brethren in Anglesey. Their per- 
sons were exposed to massacre, and their 
temples and altars to desecration and de- 
struction. A period of Gaulish Christian- 
ity is the next that is noted, influenced by 
those Irish missionaries whose devotion 
throws such a bright, if partial, light on 
the selfish barbarism of the Dark Ages. 
When the Franks succeeded the Gauls 
and Romans as masters, the separation of 
the islands from one another and from the 
mainland had not (it is believed) become 
complete. The last subsidence, in Jersey, 
is held to have taken place in the eighth 
century, previous to which the space be- 
tween Elizabeth Castle and St. Helier 
consisted of meadow land. It is even 
said that the Bishop of Coutances (to 
whose see the islands appertained down 
to the sixteenth century) used to cross 
over upon a plank that bridged the Chan- 
nel between Jersey and the mainland. 
German institutions, here, as in most of 
northern France, took the place of the 
Celto-Roman system, in like manner as in 
the Saxon occupation of Britain. Under 
the Merovingian dynasty the islands were, 
for a time, handed over to the nascent 
Church of Brittany. St. Samson, the 
apostle of the islands, was Bishop of Dol, 
about 550 A.D. But it is probable that the 
islands were German before they were 
Christian, and that their first Christianity 
was sporadic, rather than epidemic. To 
this day there remain traces of chapels 
and oratories older than the existing par- 
ish churches. 
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The existence of German manners and 
institutions is naturally less conspicuous 
in these islands than itis in Great Britain, 
where the Normans became ere long ab- 
sorbed in the general population. So 
much is this the case, that most of the 
books begin the history of Jersey and 
Guernsey with the epoch of the Normans, 
and attribute the bulk of the system now 
obtaining in the islands to the Conqueror’s 
last representative, King John. That ill- 
starred and ill conducted monarch, we are 
told, in gratitude for the attachment of the 
islanders when their kindred on the main- 
land abandoned him, conferred on the 
islanders a charter. So says Falle, long 
the chief authority, and still quoted. 
Such, too, in the earlier part of his chapter 
on the subject, appears to be the statement 
of Jurat le Quesne, though it is fair to add 
that he subsequently modifies the state- 
ment, and admits that the original charter 
of John Lackland is nowhere to be found. 
But the first complete and convincing de- 
nial is to be found in the unfinished and 
too polemical work of M. de la Croix. 
This writer has gone upon a path of his 
own, on which he has found evidence 
of the contemporaneous arrangements of 
the Franks of the pre-Norman time. By 
turning to the records of the mainland, he 
has shown what must have been the origin 
of a system which, even in the times of 
our first Norman kings, was said to have 
prevailed “ froma time of.which no mem- 
ory exists.” 

Once upon that path, we soon perceive 
that (however much obliterated they may 
have been by forms of feudalism that have 
been subsequently superimposed upon 
them) the old communal institutions of 
the Aryan race are the foundation of the 
existing political structure. Aided by the 
comparative method of enquiry, we find 
that though law in the Channel Islands 
may, nay must, have been affected by the 
Norman settlement, yet social and politi- 
cal institutions remained much as they 
had been before.* 

Nor is this at all surprising. Mr. Free- 
man (i. 171) has shown that Rollo, on 
becoming ruler of the Neustrian province, 
at once set about adopting the French 
religion, speech, and manners; and that 
there was no extirpation or expulsion of 
the Franco Gallic inhabitants. Rollo did 
not get possession of the islands, which 
were not added to the duchy of Nor- 
mandy till 932, when his son acquired 





* See, on this subject, Freeman’s remarks on the | 
pera) revolt about A.D. 997. (Norman Conquest, | 
vol. i. 
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possession of them along with the Cétentin 
(to which, indeed, they continued eccle- 
siastically attached until the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth). By the time of Rollo’s 
son, the Normans had become still more 
Frank. Thepriests and magistrates, and 
the self-governing municipalities of the 
communes, had been, almost certainly, 
respected.* And this will account for 
the fact (already mentioned) that, in ail 
the early Anglo-Norman documents, the 
constitutional and administrative arrange- 
ments are spoken of as having existed 
from time immemorial; they are, further, 
described in terms which show them to 
have been not very dissimilar to those 
which still exist in the islands. Thus, 
under Henry III., we find a commission 
addressed to Richard de Gray, as gov- 
ernor, in which — though there is no hint 
of any charter from King John — Gray is 
bidden to observe and administer the self- 
same laws and customs as the islands 
were wont to follow in the time of * Hen- 
ry, the king’s grandfather’ ¢ (Henry I1.). 
This seems enough to dispose of the sup- 
posed doings of John. But more remains. 
In the second year of Edward II., the 
people of the islands informed certain 
commissioners, deputed to hold inquest 
into their rights, that they had never been 
governed either by English or Norman 
/aw; but by various customs that had 
prevailed from time immemorial — where 
“customs” evidently stand for what is 
usually known as “common law.” In the 
seventeenth year of the same calamitous 
reign fresh commissioners, being sent to 
hold further enquiry into the nature of the 
island institutions, reported to the like 
effect. Most of the arrangements since 
ascribed to John were claimed as having 
prevailed “from a time of which no mem- 
ory exists; and these claims were ulti- 
mately affirmed by the commissioners. 

Among the institutions thus recognized 
are to be traced the main features of the 
system at present existing in the Channel 
Islands. All that we know of the Frank- 
ish history of the mainland indicates the 
manner in which that state of things was 
founded. The embryo of the official 
hierarchy of the islands is of the primitive 
Aryan type as found in ancient Europe. 
The patria potestas and the joint family 
have passed away, though not without 
leaving traces. The commune is still 

t See Stubbs’s Constitutional History, vol. i. 

* He became Duke of Normandy by succession to 
his mother, the empress, who was duchess in right of 


her father, the so-called Salic law not applying to the 
duchy. Henry succeeded her in the dukedom before he 


| became king of England. 
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present in the form of the parish. At the 
other end of the scale we find in the old 
Frank system a royal officer, sometimes 
called duke, sometimes count— both Ro- 
man titles — and a local representative or 
delegate called viscount or bailiff. There 
was also a special deputy on special oc- 
casions, known as missus dominicus, by 
whom the authority of the count became 
in many places ultimately superseded. 
There were, between these two extremes, 
a couple of classes of popular officials, the 
parish officers representing groups of fam- 
ilies, and the magistrates of the chief 
towns. The first class were named (from 
the number of houses which they repre- 
sented) dizainiers, centainiers, etc.* The 
second class (in German Schdffen) were 
called in French échevins, or jurats. 

Of the former class the functions were 
executive; of the second, judicial; the 
whole collectively made up the legislative 
assembly. This primitive type still sur- 
vives in the two larger islands, where 
there is also a third class of officials called 
constables, the present maycrs of the par- 
ishes. These are now, as they have 
been for many centuries, members of the 
legislative States. But there is reason 
to believe that their presence there is no 
part of the original constitution. They 
were occasionally consulted, as represen- 
tatives of the parish assemblies, but the 
original legislative body, or Common 
Council, was complete without them. 
They thus remind us of the old English 
knights of the shire. 

This is not the place for a minute ex- 
amination of the whole subject. It will 
suffice to say that most of the officials 
above enumerated are said to be named 
in the charters and capitularies of the 
Merovingian and Carlovingian dynasties, 
and are distinctly recognized, in writs of 
early French and English kings, by 
French designations. Many such re- 
scripts, addressed to non-Norman parts 
of their dominions, are cited by Mr. le 
Quesne in Note VI. of his Appendix. 
What it chiefly behoves us to notice here 
is that, whereas this peculiar combination 
of royal and municipal institutions — local 
administration under a federal tie — has 
given way to other complications in the 
progress of society both in England and 
in France, it still flourishes in name, form, 
and function upon the two larger islands. 
Alderney and Sark are both subordinate 


* In Guernsey there are douzainiers, in Jersey, 
vingtainiers ; and in the latter island the parishes are 
divided into véxgtaines, though the word has lost its 
exact application, 
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to Guernsey; and in that island —as we 
shall presently see—the separation of 
executive, judicial, and legislative power, 
is less complete than it is in Jersey. We 
are driven to conjecture by the unfortu- 
nate fact, that the public records of Jersey 
do not date earlier than 1520, and those 
of Guernsey are very scanty. But there 
are early references to the Royal Court 
and States, one as early as 1497.* 

The system which thus, in the midst of 
modern civilization, is found maintaining 
the rudiments of primitive society, may 
be broadly described as follows : — 

First, there is the sovereign, the apex 
of the feudal system, no doubt, but at the 
same time the keystone of local liberties. 
The crown is now represented, in Jersey 
and Guernsey alike, by a lieutanant gov- 
ernor. But this officer is not precisely 
analogous to the governor of a colony or 
dependency. Rather does he represent 
the missus dominicus of old. He is, pri- 
marily, the commander of the forces; he 
is also the guardian of the prerogative, 
and has much general influence. But he 
has no initiative, he has no executive 
power in civil matters, and his legislative 
functions are confined to a veto on certain 
projects of law. 

Second in rank, though supreme in 
many attributes of power, comes the 
Royal Court — so-called, but in the main 
a popular body. It is presided over by a 
bailiff, appointed by the crown, but not 
entitled to a vote in the deliberations. 
It is his business to explain the existing 
law, and he frequently initiates new leg- 
islation. In judicial business he sums 
up; and, where the votes of the members 
are equally divided, he may give a casting 
vote. The members of the court are 
called jurats or jurés justiciers, but they 
are judges, not jurors, and are elected for 
life. In various numbers they exercise 
various kinds of jurisdiction, and all form 
part of the legislative body, as they do of 
the appellate court. The court of first 
instance, known as Le Nombre Inférieur, 
consists of the bailiff and two jurats ; the 
Nombre Supérieur must consist of at 
least seven jurats besides the bailiff, who 
presides. There is a final appeal to her 
Majesty in Council. 

Third, must be noticed the vicomte, 
or sheriff ; a ministerial officer represent- 
ing the “count” of ancient (pre-Norman) 
days. 

Fourth comes, in Jersey, the general 
legislative assembly; of a broader and 


* Le Quesne, p. 100, 
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more popular character than in Guernsey, 
where law-making is practically in the 
hands of the Court. In Jersey — and orig- 
inally, it is thought, in Guernsey too— 
the assembly in old time consisted of the 
above-named members of the Royal Court, 
with the addition of the rectors and con- 
stables of the twelve parishes. But since 
1771 in Jersey the number has been raised 
to fifty by the addition of purely elective 
deputies, eleven of whom for the rural par- 
ishes and three for the capital have been 
joined to the original States; so that the 
body now consists of magnates temporal 
and spiritual (part nominated by the crown 
and part elected for life) united with popu- 
lar representatives, and ail sitting together 
in one common chamber. 

It is very remarkable that a democratic 
element should thus have been introduced 
into what was once the Cavalier island, 
while the Whigs of Guernsey have at the 
same time rendered their system more 
oligarchical. Noting this, for whatever it 
may be worth, we see that the islands 
are at once republican and conservative. 
There have been — and still are —in both 
of them the imposing pageants of a feudal 
monarchy. But these things have been 
more a decoration thana burden. Feu- 
dalism indeed — in all its branches — has 
lain lightly on the primitive institutions, 
which it has scarcely disturbed in their 
domestic operation. Hence there has 
been an absence of a servile caste, that 
abiding canker of larger societies. From 
about 481 to 932 A.D., the old Aryan sys- 
tem of the western Franks subsisted in 
force ; and when the feudal system spread 
to the islands it was grafted upon the 
older stock, in the form of reciprocal ser- 
vice and protection, doing what was re- 
quired by the times, yet bringing but little 
organic change. Thus united, the two 
systems have, on the whole, worked to- 
gether, for the welfare of these miniature 
nations, down to our times. The posts 
of lieutenant governor and bailiff, indeed, 
are not so much a part of the feudal sys- 


tem as of the centralizing tendency by, 


which kings of the Teutonic races have 
generally tempered the abuses of that sys- 
tem. 

Mention having been made of “ par- 
ishes,” as a feature of the social frame- 
work, it may be well to observe that 
there is no reason to suppose that their 
boundaries were originally laid down for 
ecclesiastical purposes. It has been said 


that the Christianity of the islands was at 
first content with scattered chapels, of 
which there were about twenty, beside 
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some half-dozen religious houses. This 
would not imply any parochial organiza- 
tion. The Normans sapped the vitality 
of the religious houses by making them 
subordinate to those of the mainland. It 
was then, in all probability, that the parish 
churches began to be built, none being 
older than the early part of the twelfth 
century. Stubbs says (of the English par- 
ish) that it is the ecclesiastical form of the 
historical township, or body of allodial 
proprietors, advanced beyond the stage of 
land-community but retaining vestiges of 
that organization.* In the islands cer- 
tainly the parishes are to be regarded as 
representing the primitive communes, or 
townships, which were the original constit- 
uent groups of the Teutonic society before 
it became generally Christian. The par- 
ishes are not, however, coincident in area 
with the feudal manors, as was so largely 
the case in Norman England; and this is 
another indication that the islands, though 
united to Normandy at the annexation 
of the Cétentin, were not exactly con- 
quered. For instance, the fief, or seign- 
eurie, of Rozel forms but a portion of the 
parish of St. Martin, as does the seign- 
eurie of La Trinité of the parish of the 
same name. The seigneurie of Samarés 
is situated in the parish of St. Clement; 
and the like is to be seen in the manors 
of Guernsey. One of these —the fief of 
Saumarez — gives its title to an English 
peer, though it has passed into the hands 
of another family of seigneurs. Part of 
the manor of St. Ouen, in Jersey, is in the 
parish of St. Quen, part in that of St. Peter. 
The conclusion may be admitted that the 
communes were never subjugated, but 
that certain landholders, holding ad/ods in 
certain ‘parishes, assigned themselves, in- 
dividually, to neighboring military chiefs, 
from motives of mutual convenience. 
There are now five fiefs en haubert, or of 
“knight’s service” in Jersey; St. Ouen, 
Rozel, Samarés, Trinity, and Meléches. 
The seigneurs are entitled to be called 
*“M. de St. Ouen,” etc. These fiefs can- 
not be sold without the consent of the 
crown. 

There are no “hundreds” now to be 
found, though the officers which once rep- 
resented them (cen¢eniers) still exist in Jer- 
sey, while in Guernsey the corresponding 
municipal officers are called douseniers. 
All the titles of this class point to a time 
when groups of families in a township 
were associated for purposes of self-gov- 
ernment; and if the groups no longer exist, 


* C. H. i. 96. 
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it is not because they have been super- 
seded by the feudal system, but because 
they are no longer required. Neither is 
there any great amount of communal ac- 
tion, beyond the convening of the parish 
meeting (or vestry as it would be called 
with us) for rating and (such-like purposes. 
This is, doubtless, the reproduction of an 
old communal assembly, in a somewhat 
shrunken form. 

One trace, however, of a more distinctly 
archaic nature, is still to be noted, though 
it is one which the point of view taken in 
the books on the islands has generally 
thrown into the shade. Thisis the grande 
charrue — or guérue, as the word is locally 
sounded.* When a farmer proposes to 
break up land requiring a great depth of 
furrow, he is entitled to summon the resi- 
dents of his neighborhood to his aid; and 
those summoned are expected to con- 
tribute cattle, and even manual labor. | It 
is beieved hat, in every rural parish 
down to time comparatively recent, there 
was a communal plough of unusual size 
and weight kept for use on such occasions. 
It is difficult to see anything here but the 
sign of a custom coming down from a time 
when the population was sparse and the 
land not universally held in severalty (as 
is now the case), but, to some considerable 
extent, common to the whole commune. 
In the bright little work,t by this time to 
a great extent obsolete, which has been 
already cited as a useful model, we have 
positive statements on this important 
matter. Mr. Inglis says that the grande 
quérue drew an eighteen-inch furrow, and 
required at least two bullocks and eight 
horses to work it. He adds that it was 
“never possessed by an individual ;”’ and 
we may add, from personal enquiry, that 
there is an elderly gentleman now living 
in Jersey who remembers to have seen 
such a plough, in use, in a parish in which 
he had an estate. But even half a century 
ago it was reported by Inglis as “ going 
out of vogue,” and as a thing which.“ would 
shortly be seen no more.” The prediction 
—so far as the maintenance of a com- 
munal plough is concerned —has been 
verified. But the system of joint-stock 
labor and cattle still exists among the 
smaller farmers. 

Another trace of the primitive Aryan 
conceptions of society is to be observed 
in the still existing distinction between 
the alienatory power of a father as to ac- 


* Qu takes the place of ch in many Norman words; 
é &-, guesne for chéne, ** an oak.’’ 

+t The Channel Islands, by Henry D. Inglis. 
don, 1834. 
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quired land, and the same power as to land 
that is ancestral. The former is far more 
at the father’s disposition than the latter, 
which would hardly be the case but for the 
original idea of the joint corporate family. 
This is a most remarkable instance of the 
grafting of one system on another. Ac- 
quired house-property must go to the eld- 
est son, unless the father sells it before 
his death. 

On the other hand, there are undoubted 
traces of a somewhat oppressive feudal- 
ism, though not, necessarily, pointing to 
complete subjugation. Sir Henry Maine, 
in his remarkable books on early institu- 
tions, has shown the complex origin of 
modern feudalism, and how, arising out of 
principles originally Roman, it grew into 
its matured form with the maturing growth 
of European society. The allodial pro- 
prietors, once spread over western Europe, 
very generally sought the protection of 
the military aristocrats. Each of these 
was a tenant in chief, or State beneficiary, 
and an analogous tie connected him with 
those who came under his protection. In 
consideration of immunity, by the chief’s 
instrumentality, from lawless attacks and 
depredations, the landowner was fain to 
agree to yield service, each to his protector. 
In the countries swayed by the Normans, 
the protector for his part received protec- 
tion from the supreme chief, and paid him 
service in return. It was a union of Ro- 
man patronage with the hereditary alle- 
giance of the clan, and the Teutonic king- 
ship; only, for the one obligation there 
was used the word homage, for the other 
adveu. The chief tenant (baron or knight) 
did homage to the duke for his fief, and 
took the duke for his sovereign. The 
subordinate proprietors in their turn made 
adveu to the chief tenant, who was called 
their suzerain.* In such a state of things, 
services, reliefs, heriots, etc., would be as 
beneficial as possible to the stronger par- 
ty, especially among an eminently practi- 
cal people like the Normans. It was not 
that the sub-tenant — the original propri- 
etor — of the land by any means divested 
himself of his ownership, or ceased to 
exercise the rights belonging to it by vir- 
tue of law or usage. But he had to make 
it worth the while of his lord to protect 
him; he had become (in Roman phrase) 
hereditary client to an hereditary patron ; 
the words “vassal” and “ suzerain” hav- 
ing been substituted when the Franco- 


* It would not be needful to point out the true mean- 
ing of this word, were it not so frequently abused in 
modern practice. In Littré, “‘Suzerain’’ 1s defined as 
** Qui posséde un fief dont d autres fiefs relévent.” 
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Roman empire of Laon gave way to the 
French kingdom which had its centre at 
Paris. The adoption of the feudal system 
by the Normans of Neustria is dated by 
Mr. Freeman in A.D. 990. Among the 
services which then arose among them, 
was one that still lingers in the is!ands 
as the droit de succession d’une année. 
The owner of land held under adveu can 
dispose of it if he is without issue, subject 
to legal limitations.* Yet, if he dies child- 
less, or without lawful issue, the seigneur 
can take the property — nominally, until 
the title of the heir-at law has been estab- 
lished — practically, for a year and a day. 
A similar right prevailed elsewhere, un- 
der the feudal system, known as primer 
seisin. Some curious instances of this 
right — which to modern English minds 
must seem most oppressive — have oc- 
curred in times comparatively recent. 
There is a case reported ¢ as having been 
decided by the Privy Council in June, 
1837, where it is recited that a suit of this 
sort between the crown and the lord of 
the manor of Grainville (in the parish of 
St. Saviour, Jersey) had been decided by 
the Superior Court of the island in No- 
vember, 1832. 

On the death of his late Majesty, King 
George the Fourth, without heirs of his body, 
the lord of the fiefs of Grainville and Petit 
Rozel commenced the usual proceedings for 
obtaining possession of the Belmont estate, 
as in the ordinary case of a tenant dying with- 
out heirs of his body surviving... . The Su- 
perior Count, on the 21st Nov., 1832, dis- 
charged the [Crown] from the action “ with 
costs ;” thereby, in effect, deciding that the 
lord of the fiefs was not entitled to such pos- 
session of the Belmont estate, the Court being 
of opinion that by the law of the island the 
King never dies, and that the estate was held 
by His Majesty [William IV.] in succession. 


In other words, the Jersey court — 
whose judgment is cited by the judicial 
committee of the Privy Council as author- 
itative — did not deny that the crown was 
the seigneur’s vassal, and subject to all 
the ordinary liabilities of a feudal tenure ; 
the suit was dismissed on a totally differ- 
ent ground. It was held that the crown 
could not be liable to the droit de succes- 
sion because, in Jersey as in England, the 
crown is what in English law is known as 
a corporation sole; and therefore no va- 
cancy could arise on which the right could 
be enforced. But out of that decision 


* It is to be noted, however, that the power of testa- 
mentary disposition has only applied to real property 
since 1851. 

t 1 Moore’s P. C. R. 439 

+ The official residence of the lieutenant governor. 


another manorial right instantly emerged. 
For it was asserted by the seigneur that 
the effect was to throw the property 
into mortmain, whereby his rights were 
quenched, and so he became entitled to 
compensation. Upon this claim the seign- 
eur brought his suit; and the decision 
being in his favor in the Jersey courts, 
the crown appealed to the Privy Council 
(in the name of the lieutenant-governor, 
General Thornton). This appeal was the 
origin of the case of Thornton v. Robin, 
in which occurred the recital above 
quoted. 

The judicial committee upheld the de- 
cision of the local courts, finding that the 
estate was undoubtedly held in mortmain. 
The owners of manorial rights, under 
Norman law, it was held, are entitled to 
fines or reliefs on the death or forfeiture 
for crime of those holding under them. 
This was a part of the Grand Cottumier 
which was Norman law before the sepa- 
ration from the mainland duchy, and there- 
fore applicable to the Channel Islands. 
It must especially affect a case like the 
present, where the new tenant was one 
who never died, and could do no wrong; 
the fines must needs be lost in such a 
state of things, and compensation must 
needs be made for the loss of them. 

Claims of this sort are therefore legal 
and valuable. In accordance with mod- 
ern ideas, the feudal rights are now re- 
deemable in Jersey, and in practice are 
constantly redeemed. But they are val- 
ued at no less than five per cent. of the 
selling value of the property, thus partly 
justifying the somewhat pedantic saying 
of Selden, that “itis likely that the ill- 
customs of former times did extort... 
such sums of money as they pleased ; and 
it seems that they had brought it to an 
arbitrary power to take what they could 
get, and yet all against the law.” The 
Grand Cottumier, or Norman code, is 
thought, indeed, not to have been reduced 
to writing until after the islands had be- 
come English; * but it is certain, even in 
that case, that the feudal customs which 
it embodies must have come into opera- 
tion at a much earlier period, so as to 
mingle themselves with the common law 
of the country, and even, fro tanto, to 
supersede its scope and action. Anoth- 
er sign of the extortionate character of 
Norman administration is the hearth-tax, 
which was long levied from the islanders, 
priests and “freemen” beingexempt. In 


* The Commissioners of 1847 have shown that it is of 





later date than the reign of St. Louis. 
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a word, it will probably be found that 
“ Norman law ” is a phrase with two mean- 
ings; one, the old Frankish law of the 
Merovingian and Carolingian empires, 
current in the province of Neustria before 
the cession in the tenth century; the 
other, the feudal law introduced after that 
period, not into Normandy alone, but into 
the whole of central and western Europe. 
In one respect, at least, the feudal system 
of the islands has an advantage over the 
results of the same system in England. 
Though there is nothing in the character 
of the islands to prevent game from flour- 
ishing (so that woodcock, snipe, hares, 
rabbits, and red-legged partridges, are still 
to be found by the diligent sportsman), 
there are no game laws. The number 
of small enclosed fields, coupled with the 
tenacity of the popular character, appar- 
ently tended to defeat the action of the 
feudal system here. A theory apparently 
prevails, to the effect that a seigneur is at 
liberty to shoot over the farms within the 
limits of his manor. But it is believed 
that no seigneur would venture to enforce 
such a claim in practice; and the actual 
rule is, that every landholder has the right 
to shoot over his own holding, but must 
not pursue the feve nature beyond those 
limits, even if they should be birds reared 
by himself. This is, of course, no game 
law, but merely a law of trespass. 

The consequence of the general scrupu- 
losity with which the immemorial customs 
of the people have been respected, from 
the days of the Conquest downwards, in 
spite of certain irksome claims of the 
seigneurs, has been very wholesome. Left 
to the enjoyment of their own habits and 
of ancestral law — modified from time to 
time by their own simple legislatures — 
the folk of Jersey and the folk of Guern- 
sey have maintained an active tradition of 
Joyalty.* Itis true that this attachment 
has, as a rule, been paid rather to the 
crown than to the Parliamentary govern- 
ment; and the temporary siding of the 
Guernseymen with the Parliament during 
the Civil War is only an apparent excep- 
tion due to temporary causes. But the 
fact remains, that between their two 
mighty neighbors they have always drawn 
the same distinction. England is the 
country of their choice; France, whose 
language they speak, is the land of their 
abhorrence. It is strange, but true; and 
the history of the islands teems with illus- 
trations. For many centuries the French 


* See the testimony of the Royal Commissioners of 
1847 and 1860, 
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tried to annex them; but in no single 
instance did the islanders as a body waver 
in their attitude of the most uncompro- 
mising resistance. Though differing with 
us in matters concerning their indepen- 
dence — though, when there were two gov- 
ernments in England, each island dared 
to take a line of its own (so that Guern- 
sey besieged the royal governor for years, 
while Jersey stoutly withstood the forces 
of Cromwell), the people have shown the 
same feeling from remote generations. 
They have bowed to the clearly expressed 
will of the crown of England; they have 
stood prepared to resist all attacks on the 
part of their Continental neighbors. 

At what exact time these attempts be- 
gan may not be quite clear. There is a 
tradition that, on the first transfer of the 
duchy to France (1203-4 A.D.) Philip Au- 
gustus made attacks upon Jersey, which 
were repulsed by the inhabitants. The 
first historical record, however, of such 
events goes no higher than the age of 
Edward III., in whose reign the islands 
were undoubtedly exposed to serious and 
continual efforts from France or in French 
interests. A private document — first 
brought to light, we believe, by Mr. Ber- 
trand Payne —sets forth that in 1338, 
aftera brief popular commotion, the island 
of Guernsey fell into French hands. If 
so, the occupation must have been of im- 
portance, for the French were certainly 
there so late as 1344, when they were 
finally expelled. The leader of the peo- 
ple on that occasion was named Jean de 
la Marche du bas, and he was aided by 
volunteers from Jersey. That island was, 
in her turn, assailed. In Sir Robert Cot- 
ton’s “ Abridgement ” is found an address 
from Parliament of those days, calling 
upon the king “ to keep the sea, to provide 
for the navy, and to defend the islands of 
Jersey and Guernsey.” In the Treaty of 
3retigny —by which English claims to 
Normandy were formally abandoned — 
specific exception was made of these isl- 
ands. But as the warlike king grew old, 
and his heroic son was sinking into a 
premature grave, the French everywhere 
assumed the attitude of aggression. Their 
wise king, seconded by Bertrand du Gues- 
clin, wrested from the English, one by 
one, nearly all their Continental conquests. 
The combined fleets of France and Cas- 
tille renewed the war at sea. A new 
descent was made on the coast of Guern- 
sey, headed (according to Froissart) by a 
Welsh prince named Evan. This occurred 
in 1372-3; and Sir Edmund Rose, the 
English commander, was driven into Cas- 
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tle Cornet; but in the end the attempt 
failed. Meanwhile Bertrand du Guesclin 
laid siege to the fortress of Gorey on the 
east coast of Jersey, now known as Mont 
Orgueil. The siege was conducted with 
all the resources of war, as then under- 
stood. But the castle held out until re- 
lieved by the appearance of an English 
naval squadron. Thus the islands had 
the honor of being the only portion of the 
king’s possessions which successfully op- 
posed the greatest French general of the 
Middle Ages. 

This troublesome age of hostility was 
succeeded by a long period of peace; and 
it was not until the unhappy reign of 
Henry VI., that it was broken. During 
the earlier reverses of the Lancastrian 
party, the energetic Queen Margaret of 
Anjou found it expedient to seek refuge 
with her kinsman, the king of France. 
To induce him to send help to her hus- 
band’s cause in England, she offered to 
cede the Channel Islands. But there was 
a sort of international public opinion in 
those days, mainly represented by the 
pope. Louis XI. was too astute a poli- 
tician to put himself openly in the wrong 
by accepting such an offer; yet the bribe 
was tempting. He accordingly allowed 
a sort of semi-official expedition to be 
organized by the séneschai of Normandy, 
Pierre de Dreux-Brezé, Count of Mau- 
lévrier, who repaired to England, at the 
same time sending a detachment to take 
possession of Jersey. The castle of Go- 
rey— which had by that time acquired 
its present name, Mont Orgueil — was 
then the seat of government; and by pre- 
concerted arrangement that castle admit- 
ted a French garrison in the year 1462. 
The seneschal presently crossed over 
from England, and took up his quarters 
at Mont Orgueil. Here, for the next few 
years, he ruled over the six eastern par- 
ishes of Jersey. But the remaining por- 
tion of the island held out, under the 
leadership of the seigneur of St. Ouen, 
Philip de Carteret; and, so soon as the 
Yorkist claimant had secured the English 
throne, under the title of Edward I1V., the 
vice-admiral Sir Richard Harleston was 
sent to Carteret’s assistance. Stationing 
his ships at Guernsey, Harleston repaired 
privately to Jersey, and held a conference 
with the patriotic seigneur at St. Ouen. 
This resulted in a plan for the expulsion 
of the French, which proved completely 
successful. While the fleet, under Harles- 
ton, blockaded the eastern shores, the 
militia, commanded by Carteret, invested 





The French made an obstinate defence, 
marked by vigorous sorties, in one of 
which the seigneur of Rozel was slain. 
But it was to no purpose. Deprived of 
supplies, and despairing of help from the 
politic Louis, the garrison had to beat 
the chamade in the month of September, 
1468. 

The great military event of the next 
century was the taking of the levies out 
of the power of the seigneurs, and casting 
them into the form of a public militia. 
This is known to have been begun by 
Henry VII. That wise and wary states- 
man had visited Jersey while still a pri- 
vate adventurer; and when he became 
king, he was led to interfere by his local 
experience no less than by the general 
principles of his policy. By the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century the mili- 
tia in its new character had become al- 
most as numerous as it has ever been; 
and a return —to be specified presently 
— was made in the reign of James I. It 
is given by Le Quesne, and shows that 
each of the twelve Jersey parishes fur- 
nished a company. In the war of the 
Great Rebellion, while the king’s gov- 
ernor in Guernsey, with a small garrison, 
was cooped up in Castle Cornet, the men 
of the sister island proved both loyal and 
active. Under a descendant of the patri- 
otic lord of St. Ouen, who delivered the 
island from Maulévrier, the Jersey militia 
had the hardihood to resist Cromwell. 
In 1651, however, they were conquered 
by a small division under Major-General 
Haines, supported by Admiral Blake with 
the fleet. It has been supposed that dur- 
ing this struggle the king’s party contem- 
plated ceding the islands to France, as 
Margaret of Anjou had done in the civil 
war of two centuries before. It has even 
been averred that Harry Jermyn, Queen 
Henrietta Maria’s favorite — who was he- 
reditary governor — had agreed to receive 
two hundred thousand pistoles as his 
share of the purchase money. But the 
story is unproved; neither Charles II. 
nor his virtuous councillor, Hyde, has 
been in any credible way implicated in 
any such transaction; and there can be 
little doubt that both islands would have 
heartily co-operated with Cromwell to pre- 
vent the transaction, could it have been 
attempted. 

In the last century a certain Prince of 
Nassau* made an unsuccessful attempt 
to land a force on the west coast of Jer- 


* Not the reigning prince, but a member of the fame 


the castle of Gorey on the landward side. | ily who served in the French army. 
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sey. A year later a friend of his, a 
M. Macquart — styling himself Baron de 
Rullecourt—resolved on renewing the 
effort. This is the expedition whose de- 
feat is commemorated in the inaccurate 
but spirited painting by Copley, the father 
of Lord Lyndhurst, well known to visit- 
ors at the National Gallery. This affair, 
which has made a profound impression 
on the popular mind in Jersey,* was in 
the last year of the American war, when 
the French government had —in a man- 
ner that poor Louis XVI. came to repent 
—contributed vigorously to the embar- 
rassments of England in the struggle with 
her transatlantic colonies. Dumouriez 
was in command at Cherbourg; but he 
was not charged with any part of the un- 
dertaking, of which he openly expressed 
his disapprobation. As in the medieval 
affair of Maulévrier, the project was 
semi-official. Rullecourt—a colonel on 
the French staff — was allowed to collect a 
body of twelve hundred men of the royal 
army under the guise of volunteers, to 
prepare boats and stores, and to embark 
at Granville in December, 1780. He was 
provided with a passport from the Prince 
of Salm-Kyrburg, in which he is called 
“Je Sieur Phillippe Charles Félix Mac- 
quart, Chevalier Baron de Rullecourt, 
colonel au corps des volontaires de Nas- 
sau.” That he was acting with the con- 
nivance of the French government can 
hardly be doubted, though the conduct of 
that government was marked by the most 
abject imbecility. Though a ruined ad- 
venturer, he was well provided with funds, 
arms, ammunition; the men belonged to 
the royal forces; and the first of his de- 
spatches — apparently addressed to Nas- 
sau — expressly states, not only that the 
court took an interest in the expedition, 
but that the correspondent — whoever he 
was — had received orders to refuse noth- 
ing that might be asked for. If Rullecourt 
succeeded, he was to be governor of Jersey, 
with the brevet of general. The expedi- 
tion was at first successful. The governor 
was taken prisoner in his house ; ¢ several 
Other persons in authority were also cap- 
tured, and the prisoners were marched to 
the court house in the market-place, now 
known as the Royal Square. But Major 
Pierson, who was next in military rank, 
rallied the troops, and finally overpowered 
and disarmed the French soldiers. This 
was the last attempt that France made to 


* A centenary publication appeared in 1881, contain- 
ing a quantity of evidence on the subject. 

t Stull standing, as La Motte House, at the top of 
the street of the same name. 
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grasp the little wasps’ nests. It is very 
remarkable that so great a soldier as 
Bonaparte, though seeing in the islands 
both stepping-stones of invasion and 
coigns of vantage for privateering, never 
thought it worth his while to undertake 
their conquest. One is reminded of the 
ballad, quoted by Sir Walter Scott, in re- 
gard to another great conqueror : — 


Aiexander, King of Macedon, 

Conquered all the world but Scotland alone ; 

When he came to Scotland his courage grew 
cold, 

To see a little nation courageous and bold. 


The harbor of St. Helier, Jersey, is now 
of easy access at high water, while in any 
tide ships can enter that of St. Peter Port 
in Guernsey. But both are commanded 
by heights fortified on the principles of 
modern science. Properly supported by 
the people, a small naval squadron and a 
moderate garrison would render the de- 
fence of the islands a matter of common 
vigilance, so few are the landing-places 
and so short the distance from place to 
place. What the spirit of the people is, 
and how firm their resolve to maintain the 
English connection, has been shown in 
modern times, though not against the 
French. Inthe last year but one of the 
eighteenth century, when Ireland was still 
aching with the memories of ’98, and the 
negotiations for the Union were still un- 
finished, a battalion was sent into garrison 
in Guernsey, consisting entirely, or almost 
entirely, of Celtic Irish. One night they 
rose, imprisoned their officers, and went 
into open mutiny under leaders of their 
choice. The island militia assembled in 
the morning; with guns and small arms 
they surrounded the malcontents and 
summoned them to surrender. So impos- 
ing and determined was their attitude, 
and so overpowering their superiority in 
all respects, that by four o’clock in the 
afternoon the mutineers were convinced 
of the helplessness of resistance, and were 
persuaded to release their officers and lay 
down their arms. 

Candor demands the admission, that a 
serious imputation was made against 
Guernsey loyalty, some years later, by a 
most distinguished officer. In Lord Aber- 
dare’s “ Life of Sir William Napier ” will 
be found a full account of that gallant and 
gifted veteran’s unhappy term of office as 
lieutenant governor of Guernsey. The 
historian of the Peninsular War was a 
strong-willed soldier, in whom constitu- 
tional vehemence of character was exas- 
perated by ill-health, Such a man was 
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readily brought into collision with a set of 
sensitive islanders, jealous of their local 
customs and privileges. The most signifi- 
cant commentary on the whole matter is 
that the lieutenant governor was ultimately 
recalled,* along with the additional troops 
that he had deemed necessary for his pro- 
tection. No serious case of friction be- 
tween the people of either island and the 
crown has been since recorded. 

On two recent occasions, the island 
militia have taken part with the troops in 
turning out to defend the island against 
dangers —real or imagined—from Fe- 
nian visitations. The latest display of 
their Anglophile propensities was less se- 
rious, though even more spontaneous. A 
clever and eccentric Scots professor, not 
very many months ago, delivered a lecture 
to a mixed audience at St. Helier, in the 
course of which he spoke to the people of 
their dependent position. Among their 
compensatory blessings, he told them, 
was this: thatif ever they were threatened 
with neglect or oppression by the English, 
they could always throw themselves into 
the arms of France. But loud and general 
expressions of disapproval rose from all 
parts of the hall, and warned the distin- 
guished lecturer that he was treading on 
dangerous ground. The Jersey people 
were perhaps not conscious of the threat- 
ened evil: the remedy, clearly, was not to 
their taste. 

The militia of the islands may thus be 
regarded as a frontier force; and it has 
evidently, throughout all changes, main- 
tained a very considerable vitality. Orig- 
inally formed out of the feudal levies, it 
became a public institution from the time 
of Henry VII., that closing-point of medi- 
zval history. The militia passed under 
the control of the royal governors, just as 
the civil administration passed from the 
courts of the seigneurs into the jurisdic- 
tion of the Royal Court. In the reign of 
James I. (1617) the strength of the Jersey 
force was returned at two thousand six 
hundred and seventy-five men, officered 
by the rural gentry, and partly supplied 
with the rude firearms of the period. It 
received something like its present form 
and organization in the reign of Charles 
II. It is now completely established, as 
a small unmounted army, consisting — in 
Jersey and Guernsey — of two regiments 
of artillery, six regiments of rifles, with 
small details of artillery for Sark and 
Alderney. The total of the four islands 
may amount to four thousand effectives, 


* a.D. 1847. 
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with a similar number of reserve forces, 
formed of those who have served their full 
time with the colors. These last-named 
are exempt froin ordinary exercise, but 
are liable to be called out on emergency, 
upto the age of sixty. The total Jersey 
reserve, for example, was two thousand 
two hundred and four men at the end of 
the year 1884, of whom two hundred and 
eighty-seven were trained gunners. It is 
probable that, in case of invasion, nearly 
eighteen hundred of these men could be at 
once added to the effective ranks, which 
they would about double. Over three 
thousand of such men, of hereditary brav- 
ery and fighting for hearth and home, 
would form a valuable support to regular 
troops, acting against am enemy who 
might attempt the descent upon an island 
with only half-a-dozen accessible landing- 
places. In fact, each island —so long as 
the spirit of the people remains what it 
is — may be fairly called an impregnable 
outwork. 

In this connection it may be added that, 
about the time of Rullecourt’s enterprise, 
a French officer — probably no other than 
Dumouriez, though he is cited anony- 
mously by Le Quesne —thus described 
the character of the islanders : — 


They form a body of very well-disciplined 
militia, which would be prepared to repulse 
an enemy, even when landed. Their attach- 
ment to the English Government is very strong, 
and proportioned to their interest. 


Sentiments of loyalty, supported by a 
sense of interest, constitute an excellent 
moral defence for a small community ; and 
the sentiments and interest of 1781 have 
had much to strengthen them, as we have 
seen, ‘since that date. Nevertheless — or 
perhaps one ought to say, accordingly — 
the islanders. have undertaken a_ task 
which is onerous and peculiar to them 
above what devolves on other British sub- 
jects. Onerous at all times, the duty in 
time of war would be serious and unceas- 
ing. This is no case of holiday service 
or ordinary playing at soldiers; though 
purely honorary, it is by no means op- * 
tional, like the service of the Volunteers. 
Spurred by inherited instincts, the people 
of the Channel Islands — amounting to 
less than ninety thousand souls — have 
recognized the greatest duty of the citi- 
zen, and have given a full tithe of them- 
selves for their country’s defence. The 
officers are native gentlemen, commis- 
sioned by the lieutenant governor as rep- 
resentative of the crown; and they serve 
without pay (like the men), and provide 
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their own dress and accoutrements. Dur- 
ing the winter the recruits and men, who 
have been away from the islands, are ex- 
ercised in detail at the various arsenals. 
In summer they assemble for field-days 
and reviews. Though not under martial 
law, their conduct as soldiers is subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Royal Court, to 
which they are specially amenable for 
breaches of discipline, and offences of a 
military nature. 

The members of the court also serve 
gratuitously, with the exception of the bai- 
liff, the sheriff, and the law-officers — each 
of them receiving a salary, though one 
which to English ears sounds extremely 
small. The constables — important mu- 
nicipal officers of the nature of mayors — 
are also unpaid. All these gratuitous 
military and civil employments are unique, 
and produce an amount of public spirit 
and economy for which these tiny repub- 
lics are honorably distinguished. The 
price of their services is, in fact, to be 
found in the immunities and privileges 
that they enjoy. At one time the islands 
and their coasts were protected against 
war by the public law of Europe. The 
people have still all the rights of British 
subjects, with complete immunity from 
imperial taxation. Their local adminis- 
tration is provided for by an import duty 
on wines and liquors, of which the impor- 
tation averages about four and a half gal- 
lons a head per annum. A further item 
of revenue arises from the fees on licenses 
to deal in wine, etc. There is also a low 
rating on island property for local pur- 
poses, such as the police, and lighting of 
the public thoroughfares. Life is thus 
rendered as easy as the requirements of 
modern civilization will admit; and it is 
free from the intense competition and 
hurry which are so wearing to ordinary 
denizens of Great Britain. And the calm 
of this little-ruffled existence is deepened 
by the mild climate and the minimizing of 
secondary wants. Here, the scenery of 
wild Wales is bathed in the atmosphere 
of the Riviera; * the mean temperature is 
nearly 60° Fahr.; and the soil often bears 
two crops in the year; frost and snow are 
rare; and semi-tropical plants flourish in 
open gardens. It is a kindly nook, such 
as Flaccus fancied for his old age’s re- 
treat: — 

Ver ubi longum, tepidasque praebet 
Juppiter brumas. 

* The great poet already cited says: ‘‘ Les files de la 

Manche sont les iles d’ Hyéres de Angleterre. ‘elle 


paroisse ... passe pour une petite Nice.’ (Victor 
Hugo, 63.) 
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The fertility of the soil, probably not 
developed to its full capacity, is almost 
double that of England. The island farm- 
ers, however, pay but little attention to 
the growth of cereals, which (in peace 
time) come to them in abundance from 
foreign countries. Besides extensive mar- 
ket gardens, their tilled land is chiefly 
divided between potatoes — of which near- 
ly thirty thousand pounds have been got 
from a single acre—and hay, or fancy 
grasses. In the neighborhood of towns, 
land rents as high as 16/. an acre. The 
cows, for which the islands are famous, 
feed on the best pastures, tethered by the 
horns; and on this system it is reckoned 
that one and three-quarters acres of land 
will suffice to yield sufficient pasturage for 
a good milker. 

In regard to details, there is a difference 
between one island and another. The 
Jersey cow is smaller than the cow of 
Guernsey or Alderney. The climate of 
Guernsey is cooler and less dry than that 
of Jersey; and it is more favorable to 
flowers, whether wild or cultivated.* The 
nursery gardens of Guernsey are widely 
celebrated ; camellias and oleanders bloom 
in the gardens of the gentry; and the 
cottages of the peasantry are covered with 
creeping plants, roses, and geraniums. 
In both the larger islands violets and 
fuchsias flower all through the winter. 
The habits of the people are frugal and 
provident; a keen love of money is the 
national fault. Pauperism is almost un- 
known among the natives; and so, it may 
be said, is crime; and this is truly re- 
markable when it is remembered that the 
population is by far the densest in the 
world, being considerably over one thou- 
sand souls to the square mile. Guernsey 
is thought, both socially and politically, to 
be more aristocratic than Jersey; and the 
jurats in the former are appointed by an 
electoral college, instead of being elected 
by universal suffrage, as in Jersey; the 
Royal Court in the smaller island has legis- 
lative power; almost independent, practi- 
cally, of the States. The constitution of 
Jersey was once similar; but it was al- 
tered in 1771, since which date there has 
been in that island a regular assembly, 
consisting —as above said —of official 
members sitting along with deputies elect- 
ed by the people. Many reforms have 
been suggested in times subsequent to 
1771; and doubtless, in respect of details, 
there are changes which would be advan- 


* Jersey slopes to the south. The slope of Guernsey 
is in the opposite direction. 
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tageous, and which will be introduced 
gradually, and with the consent of the 
people. But the spirit of the report of 
1860 cannot be too anxiously preserved, 
namely to make no change for the sake of 
change, or such as to derogate from the 
self-reliance and self-government by which 
the people are so honorably distinguished. 

To the geologist, the botanist, and the 
conchologist, the entire group presents a 
wide and varied field of interest, of which 
the details will be found in the writings of 
Ansted and G. H. Lewes. But their spe- 
cial value is for the politician and the 
student of history. ‘To these they present 
living microcosms of primitive Aryan life, 
slowly adapting themselves to slowly 
changing environments. Looking back 
at the earlier records, it surprises us to 
find what endurance there has been in the 
various institutions and habits of the peo- 
ple, so solidly and providently did the 
rude forefather build. The municipal 
life, which formed the history of Athens 
and Sparta, of Venice and Florence, has 
been here singularly united to the expand- 
ing instincts of a mighty empire, under 
whose federal protection the integer of 
local administration has continued to coin- 
cide with the integer of local interest. 

With an honorable history in the past, 
and a present character for good conduct, 
contentment, and prosperity,* these mod- 
ern Hesperides are a credit no less to 
their own small but vigorous communi- 
ties, than to the great country of which 
they have so strangely shared the for- 
tunes. 


_ ™ The commercial tonnage of the islands has trebled 
in the last seventy years, or since the great war with 
France. 
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A TRUE STORY. BY MARIE ORM, 


THE dust clouds, raised by a high and 
warm wind, almost covered the two, nay, 
we must say the three figures, moving 
along the sandy road which leads from a 
place of little note to Szegedin, both lying 
on the famous heath of Kecskemét. 

The flat land of Hungary, divided by 
the Theiss into the two immense plains 
—the heath of Kecskemét and that of 
Débreczin —has been immortalized in 
song. All the wealth of poetical feeling 
of the noble Hungarian nation has been 
concentrated upon it; and the heart of the 





son of the Puszta breaks if he is removed 
from it. 

The two young men wandering together 
belong to the gipsy race. Their features, 
eyes, teeth, and something peculiar in 
their gait, testify as much; but beyond 
these characteristics there is little sim- 
ilarity between them. The one wears the 
well-fitting Hungarian costume, and if it 
were not for the fiddle-case, hanging to a 
leathern strap slung over his shoulder, one 
might take him rather for a gentleman 
having left the town for a stroll rather 
than a musician engaged on a professional 
tour. The other, travel-stained and neg- 
lected in appearance, has donned a fan- 
tastic and somewhat defective garb of gay 
colors, retaining, nevertheless, in its cut 
the national character. What 4s profes- 
sion is we shall reveal at once, by naming 
the third, and not the least important 
personage, of the trio—a huge brown 
bear. 

He is muzzled, and led by a chain fas- 
tened to his shining brass collar. Giving 
now and then a low grunt —at the heat 
and the blinding dust, I suppose — but on 
the whole resigned to his fate, he con- 
tentedly trots along beside his master. 
To be trotting on all four must be a com- 
fort to one of his species who spends half 
his life dancing on two legs. 

In spite of the difference in dress, man- 
ner, and speech, the two young men are 
friends. Their minds had first awakened 
in the same gipsy camp, where they had 
crawled about together with so many 
young creeping things of human or animal 
kind. In this crowd they had singled out 
each other; a strong tie of friendship 
closely united them. They kept close to 
each other through good and ill during 
their existence in their native camp, and 
one day, when scarcity was reigning in the 
latter, they léft home together in search 
of an independent livelihood. 

Their lines soon separated, for Guila, 
who was gifted with great musical talent, 
joined a small band of musicians, whilst 
Janos, less talented, less prepossessing in 
appearance, but endowed with marvellous 
agility, was adopted by a company of 
mountebanks. So they parted, and for 
years never met again until last night. 

Guila had played the violin in the neigh- 
boring village, from whence the two are 
now coming. An election meeting as- 
sembled the neighboring gentry in the old 
tumbledowr inn of Ar***haza, and the 
Hungarian likes, on such occasions, to 
conclude with wine and music. Guila’s 
fiddle had graced the entertainment. 
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When he had charmed his audience 
with a performance of no common order, 
and sat down to pledge the most ardent 
of his admirers, in their fiery Hungarian 
wine, a poor bear driver timidly appeared 
on the threshold of the room, and humbly 
solicited the honor of adding to the enjoy- 
ment of the company by exhibiting his 
well trained animal. 

There was a cry of recognition from the 
musician. He jumped up, and in his haste 
threw the glass on the floor so that it 
broke into a thousand pieces. The next 
moment he and the poor bear-driver were 
in each other’s arms, crying for joy, and 
calling one another the tenderest names 
of never-to-be-forgotten childhood. 

“Eljen! Eljen!” cried the spectators, 
clapping their hands and laughing until 
the tears ran down their handsome dark 
faces and black beards; and one of them, 
filling two bumpers with some wine, ap- 
proached and proposed that the two should 
join him in drinking their own healths. 
The whole company, following his exam- 
ple, quaffed to the happy meeting of two 
long-separated friends; even the bear, 
who hearing the applause and taking it 
for the signal to enter upon the scene, had 
made his full appearance in the room and 
was made to drink wine; a command to 
which he yielded with much good grace, 
like the civilized bear he was. 

The noble Hungarian is emotional, and, 
easily touched by any display of feeling, 
enters with his whole heart into demon- 
Strations of sympathy and affection. 

When the excitement had somewhat 
subsided, a performance of a most un- 
usual kind began—such as had not yet 
been heard or witnessed by mortal eye or 
ear in Hungary. 

The musician, with his superb touch, 
played his grandest airs, the same that he 
had played in Pesth before the king and 
queen (the emperor and empress of Aus- 
tria are king and queen of Hungary), and 
the bear, intoxicated with wine, encour- 
aged by music and applause, began jump- 
ing and tumbling about *1 the most gro- 
tesque manner, whilst his master himself 
could not resist the temptation of putting 
his feet into the quick motion of a csardds.* 
The enthusiasm of the public was at its 
height, and broke out from time to time 
in long cheers, applause, and shouts of 
“Eljen, Eljen!” And when at last the 
bear, fatigued and exhausted, of his own 
accord took off his plumed hat and pre- 
sented it around for a pittance, a storm of 


* Cs4rdds: the national dance of the Hungarians. 
LIVING AGE. VOL. LIL. 2698 
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acclamation arose, and a shower of coins 
and paper money rained into it. The 
poor bear-owner had never achieved such 
a success before, had never dreamed of 
it; and he was greatly astounded when 
the musician refused to accept his share 
of the harvest. 

The next morning they left the inn to- 
gether, and after an hour’s walk on the 
dusty road, we meet them engaged in con- 
fidential talk. They heed not the dust 
clouds, which shut them out from each 
other’s view, nor the scorching sun — 
they are diving into the refreshing well- 
spring of remembrance. 

They talk of their youthful impressions, 
of the experience of after life, of their 
various achievements since the day of 
their separation. 

When Guila, in narrating the vicissi- 
tudes of his career, comes to the time of 
his settling in Szegedin, there is some- 
thing in his voice which makes his com- 
rade draw close to him, and look straight 
into his face. ‘*Ah!” he exclaims, “is 
it the old story —a pair of fine eyes?” 

“But such eyes!” returns Guila. 
“There are are no such eyes in the whole 
world!” 

“Well?” 

* Well — it is hopeless!” 

“‘ Never say that, Guila. 
the world is hopeless.” 

“Her father will not consent to our 
marriage.” 

“Then take her away without it,” said 
the son of the heath. 

*“*That would never do,” answered the 
more civilized musician. ‘ The sweet girl 
would follow me fast enough— but my 
honor, my reputation as an artist, would 
not admit of such a step. And where 
could I hide my love and myself? My 
fiddle would betray us anywhere.” 

‘** Take her into far-off countries, where 
people would enjoy and appreciate thy 
music without enquiring too closely into 
the history of thy runaway marriage.” 

“Extra Hungariam non est vita,” de- 
claimed Guila. And: “Si est vita non 
est ita!’ struck in Janos, who, although 
unlearned himself, knew the favorite Latin 
proverbs and phrases of his country and 
their meaning by heart. “No, no! I 
know best. My bearand I, we have been 
all over Europe. No, there is no country 
like Hungary!” 

“] have seen the first cities of the 
world,” put in Guila, “ but I would rather 
live in the poorest hamlet in Hungary 
than in the most luxurious place out of 
my country.” 


Nothing in all 
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“ Guila, tell me the whole story.” 

* Listen,” said Guila, after a moment’s 
pause. ‘“ She isthe rose of roses, the star 
of stars. She is the daughter of an inn- 
keeper of Szegedin. Thou knowest the 
pride and arrogance of the Hungarians, 
their prejudice against our race; the man 
is poor and of no position, yet were I to 
go to him with all the wealth of the earth, 
he would not give me his child.” 

“ And the girl herself?” 

“ Ah, she loves me!” cried Guila, with 
glistening eyes. 

“ That is the chief thing.” 

“My sweet blossom!” Guila went on 
rapturously ; “ myadored Klonka! But,” 
he added sadly, ‘ther father has chosen 
another husband for her!” 

“ She will not have him.” 

“T am sure she will not! but — what 
can she do?—if she does not take this 
one, she must some day take another. 
She has been waiting two years for my 
sake already — she will soon be eighteen, 
an age at which in these parts a girl must 
be married. The flower of Szegedin must 
not be pointed and laughed at as a woman 
who became an old maid because she 
loved one of the gipsy race.” 

“No, no,no! Anold maid? we must 
win her before there is danger of that.” 

“T tell myself the same thing —night 
and day I think of it— but I do not see 
my way. In the mean time my position 
becomes more unpleasant from day to 
day. The man’s sole object in life seems 
to be to drive me from this place by doing 
me every imaginable injury. He invents 
one story after another to my prejudice; 
whenever we meet accidentally he pro- 
vokes me by word and deed; he has for- 
bidden my crossing his threshold; and his 
last offence is—and canst thou believe 
it ? — he actually dares to hint at my being 
connected with sundry robberies com- 
mitted at his house?” 

The bhumbler brother could believe it, 
though he did not say so; he had not yet 
climbed to a step of the social ladder that 
lifted him above suspicion of any kind. 
But he was wroth notwithstanding, and 
shaking his fist exclaimed, * The rascal!” 

“He does his best to make me out a 
dangerous character,” continued Guila, 
“and I begin to reap the fruit of his slan- 
der, I have already met with distrust 
from different quarters. Of what use to 
me now that I meet with kind receptions 
in lordly castles, if these petty burghers 
dare to expel me from their midst? Ah! 
how soon would I leave the place behind 
me forever, if it were not the cage that 
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holds my sweet bird! But for this reason 
I am rooted to the spot.” 

“‘ Dost thou see her sometimes? ” 

“Scarcely ever. Her father and pre- 
tended lover keep close watch over her.” 

“Could I not take her a message from 
thee?” 

“Ah, brother, my 
thoughts! ” 

Upon which the brothers sat down by 
the dusty road to scheme and plan; and 
when at last they rose again, Guila went 
on by himself into the town, whilst Janos, 
lingering on the road, followed at some 
distance. 

Half an hour later Janos and his bear 
had reached the first houses of the strag- 
gling suburb, and before long the ensign 
of the Golden Bear presented itself to 
their view. 

“It is a good sign,” Janos muttered to 
himself, or rather to the bear that kept 
him company. “The house looks sub- 
stantial— but of a low order—a poor 
place after all. Well, we have not been 
used to grand hotels — have we, Master 
Bruin ? — and in spite of its humbleness 
Guila says we shall be refused. But we 
are rich to-day, and can set up as gentle- 
men. Our purse is heavier than it ever 
was before.” 

The front entrance stood wide open and 
there was no one about. The gipsy and 
his four-footed companion dared not enter 
unannounced as any other guest might 
have done. Our travellers wandered 
round to the kitchen door. 

A young girl leaned against the door- 
post. “That must be Klonka,” thought 
Janos. “ What other girl on earth could 
be so beautiful ! ” 

A form and face of pure Hungarian 
style, raven hair, falling in two thick 
plaits far below her knees, setting off a 
clear, Oriental complexion, matched with 
finely arched eyebrows and silky eye- 
lashes that swept her cheek. He could 
not see her eyes, as she kept them on the 
ground. The whole attitude of the figure 
betrayed weariness of mind. The travel- 
lers had crept up so softly that they re- 
mained unnoticed for some time. After 
having admired her to his heart’s content 
Janos at last spoke, and startled the maid- 
en out of hersad reverie. Her eyes flashed 
up, and Janos comprehended now why 
Guila called them his stars. 

The girl gave a start, but at the first 
look at the stranger a softer expression 
stole into her beautiful face. Did she 
remember that her beloved once belonged 
to the same despised race as the poor 
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bear-leader? She had a mind to warn 
the humble traveller off her father’s 
threshold before a collision with the latter 
took place ; every scene of the kind caused 
pain to her loving heart. But the gipsy 
put his finger to his lips as if to enjoin 
silence ; then, drawing a step nearer, whis- 
pered the one word — “ Guila!” 

The girl’s face lighted up. At that word 
life and animation returned to her languid 
form; her eyes, recently filled with hot, 
burning tears, now sparkled, and her rosy 
lips showed two rows of precious pearls. 

“ Ah,a bear!’ cried she, loud enough 
to be heard indoors ; “ how delightful!” 
Instantly an old woman appeared in the 
door, a reprimand in her face and bear- 
ing. 

* Don't scold, Mariska,” said the young 
girl gaily, to the old servant, who, since 
her mother’s death —as long ago as she 
remembered — had held sway in her fa- 
ther’s house. ‘“ This is not an ordinary 
gipsy like the others; he comes from far 
countries. And see, he has a bear with 
him; only look at it! Won’t it be fun to 
see it dance!” and she laughed a light, 
silvery laugh, which entirely softened the 
heart of ber old nurse. “ Father!” she 
cried suddenly, flying off to meet a burly 
old man, who now approached with a 
threatening countenance and gesture, the 
meaning of which was not to be mistaken ; 
“only think —a bear! it is so long since 
we had anything of the kind in our 
rooms !” 

Janos, who remained humbly standing 
in the yard outside the kitchen door, now 
encouraged his companion to begin a per- 
formance which drove the girl into pre- 
tended raptures. “Only think how this 
will fill our house to-night,” she cried. 
“ Think, father, of the bad times we have 
had lately, and consider what an attrac- 
tion the bear will prove.” 

At this juncture Janos, noticing a slight 
wavering in the fierce man’s resolution — 
as a true son of his race he knew how to 
read human countenances — advanced, 
holding a handful of silver florins up to 
view. 

“ How many of these,” he asked, “ for 
a night’s rest at your hotel? The inn- 
keeper over the way wanted to engage us 
for to-night, but | preferred your house 
and the society which will be sure to as- 
semble in your rooms.” 

The old man listened to this flattery 
apparently unmoved. Still, in spite of his 
effort to the contrary, his eyes wou/d wan- 
der up and down between the shining 
coins and his lovely daughter. Covet- 
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ousness and parental affection together 
worked strongly in favor of the gipsy’s 
proposal. 

It was so long since his only child had 
expressed an interest in anything, what- 
ever it might be. The wish to please her, 
and the desire to see the discomfiture of 
the competitor over the way, assisted in 
conquering his antipathy to the stranger’s 
race. 

“ And wilt thou promise to be gay and 
happy, to laugh and dance as merrily as 
thou wast wont in former times, if I give 
in to thy fancy?” asked he, addressing 
his daughter. “Wilt thou promise to 
dance with Istvan and be friendly with 
him?” 

“I will dance with Istvdn, and smile 
upon whomsoever you like.” 

‘* Well, then, for this once in my life 
I'll swerve from my principles. This man 
seems to come from afar, and maybe he 
has no connection with the gang in our 
neighborhood.” 

Accordingly Janos and his four-footed 
friend, as unsuspicious characters, were 
allowed to take quarters at the Golden 
Bear. A shed at the back of the house 
was appointed for J4nos’s residence, whilst 
one of the large and numerous pigsties 
next to it was emptied for the accommo- 
dation of Master Bruin. 

“ When and where can I talk to thee?” 
whispered Janos, passing Klonka on his 
way to his apartments. 

“ When the first stars began to twinkle 
— yonder behind those stables,” the girl 
answered under her breath, looking an- 
other way. 


Slowly, much too slowly for Klonka’s 
impatience, the sun wandered towards 
the west. Nowhere else except on a 
wide expanse of ground can the sunrise 
and sunset be of the same indescribably 
powerful effect. Nature awakes on the 
plain, at the first faint shades of eve, from 
a state of torpor into a strange, fantastic 
life. And sweet twilight lingeringly hov- 
ers for hours over the smiling earth, as if 
loth to quit hér in her newly revealed 
beauty, whilst night begins reluctantly to 
unfold her starry mantle in the skies. 
Every bush, every leaf even, every herb 
seems endowed with a thousandfold life. 
There go a hum and a buzz over the 
heath of millions of shining insects; the 
twitter of small birds, the cry of other 
birds of prey, the neighing of horses, all 
the peculiar sounds of the animal world, 
mingle into a glad hymn of thankfulness ; 
and above the general hallelujah of soul- 
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less creation arise the sounds of the hu- 
man voice, or the long-drawn tunes of the 
fiddle. 

Towns and villages, lonely cs4rdds or 
huts scattered on the heath, are all astir. 
Handsome, gaily gesticulating figures 
grace every doorway and window, fill the 
squares and broad streets with ringing 
sounds of speech, song, and laughter; life 
and animation meet your eye and ear on 
all sides. 

And as the evening advances, every 
inn, in town or village, every lonely csdrda 
is alive with the sounds of the gipsy mu- 
sic; the wild, sad gay melodies of the 
national cs4rdds are wafted along on the 
silent wings of the still night far over the 
heath, and attract light young feet to the 
places of assembly. 

A Hungarian festival requires no prep- 
aration. Whenever two or three young 
people happen to meet on the dancing- 
ground, it would go strangely against their 
nature to withstand the inviting sound of 
the fiddle and keep their lithesome limbs 
from rhythmical motion. But when there 
is a crowd, the entertainment soon takes 
the character of a feast, which in any 
other country would take weeks of plan- 
ning and preparation, without perhaps 
coming off in the same thoroughly suc- 
cessful manner. We need not say that 
the company thus thrown together by 
chance is often mixed up of very different 
elements; nor will the reader be aston- 
ished by our confession that not infre- 
quently, especially in times when, for one 
reason or another, the national blood is 
up, these social gatherings come to a dis- 
astrous ending. But this only adds to 
the zest of the enjoyment. 


Klonka was as good as her word. As 
soon as the first stars began feebly to 
twinkle in the darkening sky —the first 
guests, attracted by the tuning of the 
fiddles, had arrived, and her father was 
consequently occupied — she slipt out of 
the house, and, like a roseleaf carried 
away by the evening breeze, ran towards 
the place of appointment; a secluded spot 
behind the last of the outbuildings squar- 
ing in the large yard, where a garrulous 
rivulet sped swiftly past on its way to the 
Theiss. 

The sound of the fiddle followed Klonka 
and accelerated her flying steps as she ran 
from the house. With almost the same 
excitement as if it had been her own lover, 
she sprang towards the poor gipsy, who 
was anxiously awaiting her arrival — she 
trembled with eagerness to hear tidings 
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of him whom her young soul adored be- 
yond anything in this world. Janos sat- 
isfied her by remitting to her all the love- 
vows his friend had charged him with; 
adding —as he had carte blanche to do — 
a good deal of his own consoling wisdom, 
and received in return the girl’s unaffect- 
ed protestations of true, unchanging love 
for his friend. 

He exhorted her to be patient and to 
wait, assuring her that Guila and himself 
would not rest until ways and means 
should be found to bring the union about. 

The girl listened to his words, hoped 
and believed in them, as youth wz// hope 
and believe in whatever it ardently wishes 
for, and their conversation tended at least 
to strengthen and refresh the drooping 
floweret. With a buoyant step and glow- 
ing cheeks, she soon afterwards entered 
the large room of the inn, gently driving 
the brown bear before her, and playfully 
introducing him as her latest friend to the 
assembled guests. 

The performance began, Janos playing 
on the cymbal; and the bear danced and 
performed a series of curious tricks, to 
the great edification of the circle: of by- 
standers, who were not sparing of their 
applause. 

The loud cheers and laughter within 
attracted fresh arrivals from the street; 
soon the rooms were crowded, doors and 
windows stocked with inquisitive heads. 
Many who had been bound to the inn 
over the way changed their course and 
steered for the Golden Bear. The enjoy- 
ment was general; beer, wine, and brandy 
flowing liberally, and the innkeeper was 
in unwonted high spirits. To crown his 
delight, his child, who lately had been so 
woebegone and tearful, looked as gay and 
happy as she had used to look in her 
merriest days, showering her fiery glances 
and delighted smiles lavishly around her. 
She had changed her neglected undress 
of the morning for the full, well-fitting 
national costume —a costume bringing 
out her well-proportioned figure to the 
greatest advantage. 

Not the least fiery of Klonka’s admir- 
ers in this crowd was Istvdn, the pre- 
tender to her hand. He was not a bad 
fellow to look at; a good specimen of the 
true Hungarian type; and had Klonka’s 
heart not been taken out of her keeping 
before Istvdn’s courtship began, she might 
not have looked with such aversion at the 
union contemplated. by her father. 

The innkeeper had set his heart upon 





|the match, and no wonder; for Istvan, 
| besides a very favorable exterior, pos- 
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sessed the respect of everybody. He en- 
joyed all the honors due to success in this 
world. Istvdn’s heirloom had consisted 
of a dilapidated hut on the heath, a little 
way out of Szegedin, and nothing more. 
After having served his time in the king’s 
army, he took possession of it, borrowed 
some money of a friend of his, in order to 
buy a couple of pigs, and upon this small 
foundation he built up his fortune in no 
time. He got on marvellously. Ina few 
short years his pigs numbered several 
thousands; he rode a fine, noble steed 
when inspecting his live stock, which 
represented a fortune, and drove to mar- 
ket in a superior cabriolet drawn by two 
small Hungarian thoroughbred horses. 
His house had been rebuilt and con- 
siderably enlarged, and he had secured a 
license for keeping a public-house, only 
waiting to open it until he should bring 
home a bride. In the mean time small 
but very gay entertainments of a half pri- 
vate, half public character frequently took 
place at his house, and his popularity was 
increasing every day. No wonder, there- 
fore, that the comparatively poor inn- 
keeper of the Golden Bear should consider 
the young man as the most suitable hus- 
band for his daughter and son in-law for 
himself. 

The bear had closed his performance 
by making his round amidst shouts of 
merriment and laughter, hat in paw, to 
collect coins — whilst his master finished 
off the séance by some of his most clever 
conjuring tricks —and had been recon- 
ducted to his shed in the back yard, and 
delivered over to his well-earned rest; 
and the entertainment took its course. 
Janos was now quietly sitting on a wooden 
settle near the door, watching the dancers. 

The night was far on. Windows and 
doors stood wide open to coax the outside 
freshness into the over-heated rooms. 
The fiddles and cymbals whined and 
laughed, sang and shrieked alternately, 
now in overwhelming exultation, now in 
woebegone misery; the ball was at its 
climax — when Jdnos’s ear suddenly 
caught a shrill sound piercing through the 
still night air. Those in the room could 
not hear it. 

Janos listened attentively; the quick 
ear of his nation could not be mistaken in 
that sound. There it was again! a cry, 
more desperate, more terrible than the 
first. 

He approached the master, and beck- 
oned him to the door. 

“ The cry of a night-bird,” said the inn 
keeper indifferently, half turning away. 
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“Tt’s a human cry,” dissented Janos. 
“There again! It is the cry of some one 
in danger.” 

“ And what is this to thee or me?” in- 
quired Klonka’s father fiercely, thinking 
that if he were to look up every fellow 
who in that neighborhood got himselt into 
a scrape he would have much to do. 

* But it is on your premises,” insisted 
Janos. “It sounds desperate to me. 
Suppose a murder is being committed 
here?”’ 

The old man’s fat face blanched. 
“Don’t alarm the guests,” he said. 
“ Where is Istvan?” 

But Istvdn not turning up at the mo- 
ment, the master, unwilling to make a 
greater stir than was necessary, singled 
one or two of the most sturdy fellows out 
of the crowd, and beckoned to them to 
follow him quietly out of doors. 

They all heard the shrieks, now like a 
feeble wail, now like a wild shout; armed 
themselves with lanterns, sticks, and pitch- 
forks ; and marched in the direction of the 
sounds, followed by old Mariska and the 
young servant-girl, who would not on any 
account be left behind. 

But when they neared the stables, it 
was Jdnos’s turn to look blank. With the 
shrieks and shouts a low grunting was 
mingling, not unknown to the bear-driver ; 
and an idea of the true state of affairs 
flashed upon him. 

* Caution!” he said, motioning the rest 
of them back from the stable door. “1 
must go in first. I beiieve that some one 
has got into mischief with the bear. And 
serve him right,” he added, under his 
breath, “if he went in to tamper with 
him.” 

Accordingly he passed on first, lantern 
in hand, closely followed by the group, 
armed with sticks and hay-forks. 

“ Help, help! for mercy’s sake, help!” 

They stood on the threshold of the sta- 
ble, the aspect of the scene inside paralyz- 
ing their movements in the first moment. 
There in the background of his compart- 
ment, ordinariiy reserved for the pigs, 
stood the huge brown bear, erect on hind 
legs, holding in his firm embrace some- 
thing which looked like a human form 
and which certainly was endowed with a 
human voice —a voice which, hoarse from 
sheer exhaustion, kept crying out for help 
in agonized terror. 

One moment was enough to take in the 
scene, the next the men rushed forward. 
But Janos stopped them, shrieking out 
almost as wildly as the agonized man in 
the bear’s embrace himself. 
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“Don’t touch him! At the first stroke 
he would crush the man’s bones as if they 
were chaff, and knock one or two of you 
down in addition. I alone can manage 
him. But,” continued he, raising his 
voice, “first of all we must know what 
brought the fellow into the bear’s den. 
Aba!” lighting with his lantern the adja- 
cent sty, “the secret is out! Look!” 

A number of pigs muzzled and with legs 
tied, all ready to be carried off, were lying 
on the ground of several sties—a sight 
which drove the innkeeper almost crazy 
with rage. With a tremendous oath, he 
roared out: “ Catch him! hold him! strike 
him down! It is the thief of my pigs who 
for years has robbed me without allowing 
himself to be caught! Don’t let him es- 
cape! hold him fast!” 

“ Run for the police,” shrieked old Ma- 
riska at the top of her cracked voice, 
seconded by the young girl in the treble. 

The unfortunate man’s entreaty to de- 
liver him out of his cruel position was 
drowned in the general uproar. The tu- 
mult increased when the guests in-doors, 
apprised by the servant-girl of the fact 
that a robber had been caught, came pour- 
ing intothe back yard. The neighborhood 
awoke out of its quiet slumbers, windows 
and doors were flung open, the streets 
quickly filled with excited people pressing 
eagerly in the direction of the Golden 
Bear. 

Neither last nor least amongst those 
hastening to the place of action were two 
gensdarmes mounted on horseback, whilst 
from another side a commissary of po- 
lice, accompanied by two policemen, ap- 
proached more deliberately on foot. 

The thief was languishing all the while 
in a most unenviable position, and but for 
the hopeful words whispered to him by 
kind-hearted Janos, who perhaps remem- 
bered how many of his own tribe had 
fallen into a similar predicament (as far 
as picking other people’s property and 
being detected in the act went, although 
the means of securing the culprit might 
have been less original) would probably 
have been dead from sheer fright before 
the arrival of the authorities. 

“Shall I loosen his bonds?” asked Ja- 
nos humbly of the commissary; “ he can’t 
bear this much longer.” 

“ Presently,” said the commissary ; and, 
turning to the bear’s prisoner: “ First tell 
me what thou hast come here for?” 

“To steal pigs, of course!” answered 
the thief — and if such a thing could have 
been believed of a man in his position, 
one might have fancied that he actually 
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chuckled into the bear’s fur at the zaiveté 
of the question. 

‘“‘ Hast thou done so before ? ” 

“« Many a time,” was the proud answer, 

“ How often may it have happened in 
this particular house?” 

“1 will tell you everything,” howled the 
exasperated man, “if you will only deliver 
me out of the grasp of this horrible beast. 
I am bruised —crushed; there is not a 
bone left unbroken in my body —I be- 
lieve I am dying!” 

The commissary made a sign, and Ja- 
nos, stroking and patting the bear on the 
head and neck, spoke to him in language 
of his own, which in this assembly no one 
besides himself understood. 

The bear looked lovingly at his master, 
then suddenly loosening his grasp as if by 
a strong effort, he opened his arms wide 
and his prisoner fell in a powerless heap. 
He was raised to his feet and, supported 
on each side by a policeman, led forth 
from the stable. As it turned out later, 
he was not hurt; the bear had held him 
carefully in his embrace, pressing him 
closely to his soft bosom without injury 
to his bones or flesh, waiting until human 
justice should take the culprit out of his 
hands. It was fright alone which for the 
time had quite unmanned one of the stur- 
diest fellows of the wide, wide Puszta; 
and those who have never known what it 
is to want to steal a pig and to light upon 
a bear instead ought not to speak too 
rashly with reference to that particular 
young man’s courage. 

As the captured robber passed into the 
light of many lanterns inquisitively raised 
to his face, the master of the house reeled 
and staggered back, a livid hue spreading 
over his contorted features. 

“Istvan!” he gasped. 


Before the earliest dawn of the new 
morning, Janos and his bear had taken 
themselves off, sans adieu. Two bright 
silver florins lying conspicuously on the 
poor straw bed in the stable, were the 
only tokens of remembrance they had left 
behind them. When his residence was 
wanted, he was sought for ; but —catcha 
gipsy, if you can! The earth might as 
well have swallowed them, for all the news 
they could get of Janos and his bear. 

But although the couple had dissolved 
into the air or sunk into the ground, to 
all purpose and appearance, Janos found 
ways and means to put Guila into posses- 
sion of the facts. 

The artist had the evening before sped 
by rail to Buda-Pesth. But putting all 
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professional thoughts in the background, 
he, on hearing the news, steamed back to 
Szegedin as fast as an express would take 
him, and went straight down to the for- 
bidden ground —the inn of the Golden 
Bear. There he found matters at a cli- 
max. 

The master of the Golden Bear had 
long been much lower down in the world 
than he would have cared people to know. 
Until now he had succeeded in keeping 
his creditors at arms’ length by showing 
to them a perspective vista leading to a 
rich son-inlaw. When the son-in-law 
turned out to be a robber, and the poor, 
deluded man had been felled by a stroke 
of apoplexy at the terrible discovery, they 
all came down upon him for their money. 

All pretence was at an end; he felt he 
could do nothing but die. He hoped he 
would die and not live tosee those harpies 
clutch his house and fields from him, and 
send him and his poor child adrift on the 
world. 

Guila offered his help, nobly, fully, un- 
conditionally, whilst Klonka knelt at her 
father’s bedside imploring him to sanc- 
tion her union with her lover. 

Although on the brink of death and 
ruin, of impending beggary for his only 
child, the man could not be persuaded to 
give a full and free consent to the mar- 
riage of his daughter with a son of the 
despised race; it went too much against 
the grain. When at last he could bring 
his unwilling lips to utter the hard words, 
he gave his consent on condition that the 
musician should take his bride away with- 
out his knowledge, lest he should repent 
of his word and at the last moment pre- 
vent the marriage ceremony from taking 


place. 
In the mean time Istvdn’s trial took its 
course. Innumerable robberies, small 


and great, were brought home to him, 
and he did not take the slightest trouble 
to deny the charges. On the contrary, 
once well-assured that his game was up, 
he seemed to enjoy startling court and 
auditory by new revelations of misdeeds 
no one dreamed of accusing him with. 
Confession followed confession ; until peo- 
ple began to think that he invented half 
of the adventures he related, in order to 
invest himself with a halo somewhat equal 
to that of those famous robbers his coun- 
trymen are so proud of. 

He was sentenced to five years’ impris- 
onment. 

Klonka’s father did not die. At Christ- 
mas time he was about his business 
again; but he looked an aged, broken 
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man, with a settled expression of disap- 
pointment on his wrinkled face. 

And one fine Sunday morning — the 
Sunday after Epiphany — Klonka, going 
to church as usual, clad in her best, ap- 
proached her father to salute him by a 
kiss on his hand before starting, as she 
had been wont to do on every Sunday of 
her young life from earliest childhood up- 
wards, 

To-day, however, she seemed to linger 
over this little ceremony of filial devotion, 
and as she bent over his hand two hot 
tears fell upon it. The old man withdrew 
his hand, and put it silently upon the fair 
young head by way of a mute benedic- 
tion. Neither of them spoke, but they 
understood each other. 

Klonka left the house, throwing many a 
yearning glance back towards the old 
homestead. At her side walked old Ma- 
riska in her full-blown Sunday stateliness ; 
a little way further on they were joined 
by two bridesmaids, and the rest of the 
bridal party were assembled at the church 
porch. They entered the church, a stately 
procession. A large congregation wit- 
nessed the marriage of Klonka and the 
musician, who, obedient to the father’s in- 
structions, had prepared their marriage 
without talking about it in the old: man’s 
hearing, in order to enable him to keep up 
the pretence of not knowing what was go- 
ing on. 

Contrary to the general rule, there was 
no feast after the ceremony. A carriage 
was waiting at the porch, which conveyed 
the young pair from the altar straight to 
the railway station. Guila had pitched 
his tent in Buda-Pesth for the time being. 

There is little more to tell. Guila 
formed a band of chosen musicians, with 
whom he made the tour of Europe more 
thanonce. His fame increased, travelled 
before him, and led him on even to Amer- 
ica. His wife and, in time, two dark-eyed, 
glossy-haired children accompanied him 
wherever he went. They were supremely 
happy; the only drawback to their felicity 
being Klonka’s ardent wish to see her 
father, Mariska, and the old home of her 
childhood again, The old man sent her 
kind messages, but never an invitation to 
come and see him; nor did he express a 
wish to see his grandchildren. However, 
the time to hasten to his side unbidden 
was not far off. Yet Klonka’s wish could 
not be gratified in all its parts; her eyes 
were never to behold the dear old home- 
stead again. 

When the Theiss, capriciously inclined 
at all times, one night took it into its 
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head to play the unconscious people of 
Szegedin the malicious trick of swallow- 
ing them up in their sleep, the old inn of 
the Golden Bear was washed down its in- 
satiable throat, together with many edi- 
fices of all descriptions. 

Guila, family, and band were just travel- 
ling home from their American tour, when 
the sad news reached them and accel- 
arated their movements. 


A modern hotel is being erected in the 
place of the old inn, and we see Klonka’s 
children running in and out of the nearly 
finished rooms and corridors, as if they 
meant in the future to be very much at 
home in their grandfather’s new house. 
The grandfather is fond of them; but to 
his dying day he will never quite get over 
the galling truth that his own grandchil- 
dren should grow up as living likenesses 
of his son-in-law. 





From The Nineteentn Century. 

FOREIGN OPINIONS ON PEASANT 

PROPERTIES. 

IT is strange that in all the letters and 
discussions concerning peasant proper- 
ties, Germany, where they abound, is 
hardly alluded to. Their condition there 
is, however, considered to be so serious, 
that three government commissions have 
simultaneously been issued to inquire into 
the remedies necessary to counteract the 
evils connected with the present state of 
their land tenure — one by the Prussian 
minister of agriculture in 1883; another 
for the grand duchy of Baden, which is 
considered the most searching and com- 
plete; the third by the Society of Social 
Economy, which has been carried out by 
local inquiries in all parts of Germany, 
Bavaria, Austria, the Rhine provinces, 
Westphalia, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, etc. 
* The fear that haunts men’s minds,” says 
the Revue des Deux Mondes on the Ger- 
man reports, “is that middle-sized and 
large properties will altogether disappear, 
and with them the power of cultivating 
cereals to advantage.’ Wheat can be 
grown advantageously at present only in 
fields of a certain size, with a large amount 
of manure, and proper agricultural ma- 
chinery ; how is it possible that the culti- 
vator of scraps of land of an acre or two 
with the spade or hoe can contend witha 
scientific system of cultivation, or the 
enormous supplies of the New World? 

Subdivision, say the reports, is increas- 
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ing to an alarming extent; as the pop- 
ulation multiplies the size of each portion 
is diminished. If at a death the prop- 
erty is not divided equally among the 
children, and passes to the principal heir, 
he is obliged to borrow in order to pay the 
others their shares; he then only vege- 
tates ; the next veneration at furthest sells 
— or vendre c’est morceler. \f the landis 
divided in kind, the possessor of each 
small piece is still worse off, and “ poverty 
overtakes him then even more quickly ;” 
“le systéme des deux enfants is coming 
more and more into practice, to prevent a 
ruinous partition.” ‘The division is so 
great that cultivation is seriously im- 
peded; the proprietor of, say, twenty-five 
acres often has it divided into forty or 
fifty parcels, dispersed over a whole com- 
mune.” Not only is the time wasted in 
going from one to another very great, but 
he cannot cultivate these tiny morsels to 
advantage, mixed up as they are with 
those of his neighbors. 

In the great plains of Germany we once 
saw nineteen ploughs with two horses or 
bullocks each, all at work in the space of 
a moderate English farm; a little further 
on we counted thirty-six draw-cattle and 
horses, close together (as these are guided 
by the voice, only one man is required to 
each equipage); thus eighteen men and a 
great many women and children were do- 
ing work which would have been easily 
accomplished by half of their number; but 
for the subdivision no division of labor is 
possible. 

Professor Voelcker says of the etite 
culture of Germany and Belgium, with 
both of which he is well acquainted : — 


The position of the small peasant proprietors 
is simply, wretched compared to that of a 
decent English agricultural laborer. Man, 
wife, sons and daughters, on a small peasant 
property, have all to. work hard from early 
morn till night, to gain enough to keep body 
and soul together. They exist upon the most 
frugal fare, and live in dirty, crowded hovels ; 
as regards food and housing the English la- 
borer is unquestionably 50 per cent. better 
off than they are. ... The peasants have no 
money to cultivate their little fields or to buy 
stock ; the application of artificial manure, of 
sufficient home-made dung, and the use of 
labor-saving machinery are impossible in the 
petite culture. The results are everywhere the 
same — poor crops, bad earnings, and extrav- 
agant value put upon the land [which is con- 
sidered the only mode of getting a living, as 
in Ireland], and a hard and miserable exist- 
ence, 


_ The secretary of the Agricultural Asso- 
ciation at Berlin declares that the whole 
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agricultural produce in Germany is less 
than one-half that of England. The num- 
ber of families in Prussia exempt from 
direct taxation, because they earn less 
than 25/. a year, about gs. 7d. a week, was 
in 1882 upwards of seven million, accord- 
ing to Dr. Geffachen, and the numbers 
increase every year. 

The remedies proposed for the orcelle- 
ment sound strange in our ears; the re- 
cent laws in Prussia tend all to create a 
privileged heir. Amongst them are to be 
found proposals, Ist, to make a majorat 
(that is, to restore primogeniture !), so that 
the land can be kept together, and the} 
younger children bought off with a small 
share in money. 2nd. To register a farm 
on a list of rural estates (Hofen-Recht), 
after which it shall be indivisible — it 
must be inhabited and worked by the 
proprietor, and cannot be either let or 
mortgaged. 3rd. The mortgages of the 
peasants are so numerous that an Encum- 
bered Estates Act is demanded for them, 
also that the debts should be taken over 
either by the State or by companies such 
as the popular banks of Schulze-Delitzsch, 
which should lend money at less usurious 
interest than the money-lenders receive. 
“All peasants certainly are not in debt, 
but in many parts of Germany their mort- 
gages amount from 54 to 99 per cent. on 
real property,” and it is proposed to take 
from them the power of mortgaging their 
land, either wholly or in part. 4th. Pro- 
tection in all its different forms. 

The increase of the debts on land (dette 
fonciére) and the progressive morcellement 
of property are the chief subjects of anx- 
ietyin the inquiries. If the little Darcelles 
could be brought together by exchange or 
sale, the increase in their value would be 
from 20 to 30 per cent., say the reports. 
This union is favored by legislation in 
Germany; in France it hardly ever takes 
place. The jealousy of the votsin, and 
the fear of being outwitted in the bargain, 
prevent any arrangements from taking 
place. “ L’échange des parcelles s’accom- 
plit rarement,” says Le Play; “Je dirais 
jamais,” was the comment of a French 
landowner. Le votsin is indeed con- 
sidered as the incarnation of all evil, and 
not to be dealt with except as such. 

The produce on such extremely small 
areas is only about fifteen bushels an 
acre, as it was in England in the days 
of Queen Anne. An enlargement of 
farms took place with us after this period, 
and in the time of Arthur Young the yield 
was about twenty bushels. With im- 





proved agriculture and larger farms, the 
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average yield, according tothe Mark Lane 
returns, is now about thirty-two bushels; 
in Scotland it has advanced to forty; and 
this year at C—— a produce of six quar- 
ters, forty-eight bushels an acre, has not 
been uncommon. Mr. Jenkins, secretary 
to the Agricultural Society, reports that 
the average return to the peasant owner 
in France, Belgium, and Germany is about 
30/7. a year, and that as a rule he works 
twice as hard as an English laborer, and 
for half the wages. 

An extremely curious experiment has 
been tried in Mecklenburg-Schwerin that 
is hitherto very litle known. The greatest 
part of the territory belonged to the grand 
duke; the cultivators were serfs up to 
1820, and were considered as yearly ten- 
ants, when they became free. In 1867 the 
land was divided by government, accord- 
ing to a regular system, into leasehold 
farms of from ninety to one hundred acres, 
and 7,511 peasant farms of from ten to fif- 
teen acres, held by (Badner) artisans, for 
whom the land is only.an accessory, and 
6,392 plots for cottagers large enough for 
a house and garden. Any expenses are 
charged at four per cent. besides the rent, 
with a choice of paying off the principal, 
which hardly any of the peasants have 
availed themselves of as yet. 

The tenant may not break up his farm 
or increase it; if he parts with it he must 
sell the whole in one piece, as the great 
object was to protect them against further 
subdivision. The small proprietor cannot, 
therefore, if he wishes it, exchange the 
spade for the plough, and the interference 
with the liberty of the subject sounds in- 
deed excessive. 

In our northern counties the wages now 
average 52/. a year for a man, 12/. fora 
woman, 6/. for a boy, so that from 7o/. to 
80/. go into the cottage of the wage-earner ; 
fifteen or sixteen shillings in the midland 
counties, and even the twelve shillings a 
week further south, in addition to harvest 
wages, would still insure a sum above that 
realized by the cottier-owner. 


Improved culture on a large scale has more 
than doubled the general yield of wheat in 
England, and wages rise with the higher order 
of agriculture ; to a considerable extent [says a 
great authority], wages keep pace with rents, 
By the application of machinery, while the cost 
of production is greatly reduced, wages ad- 
vance, as it requires more intelligence and 
trustworthiness in the workman. As a rule, 
rents are a third lower in Ireland than in 
England; the wages are there not above a 
shilling a day, while even in the poorer dis- 
tricts of England and Scotland they are 2s, 
and 2s, 6d, 
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“There is a saying that a poor man 
makes a poor master; the laborer had 
better serve a rich one—a wage-finder 
and work-giver. It may be maintained 
that a poor man never works for so bad a 
master as when he works for himself, ex- 
cept as an adjunct to his wage-earning and 
at his odd moments.” 

Allotments are admirable for employ- 
ment at slack times, for supplies of vege- 
tables, etc., and for the moral training in 
thrift and intelligent industry ; but it must 
be remembered that as the profit, by the 
showing of their advocates, is from 3/. to 
4/2. an acre, and that of the farmer from 7/. 
to 8/, the country could hardly afford to 
have them indefinitely multiplied. There 
is a tendency also towards their drifting 
intoa few hands. At twenty-two out 
of thirty have been united into what is 
practically a small farm. 

Both in France and Germany the culti- 
vation of the small plots is only rendered 
possible by the slavish toil of the women 
and children — out in every weather, 
ground down with misery and hard work, 
mowing, ploughing (we have seen three in 
one field), making hay by taking it up in 
their arms and scattering it abroad, spread- 
ing dung with wretched little forks, lifting 
great sacks of potatoes, cutting wood, 
treading the manure heaps with bare legs 
every evening, carrying baskets of it on 
their bare hair. 

The number of maimed, halt, and de- 
formed women and children whom we saw 
— sitting guarding the cow witb a string 
during her breakfast — three or four sheep 
or a goat; flopping down in the damp 
grass and the mud, risking the human 
life which should have been the most val- 
uable of their possessions — was dismal 
indeed to witness; and we were told re- 
peatedly by doctors that the sickliness 
and malformation of the children was oc- 
casioned by the mothers going out all day, 
and being unable to attend to them. 

The small ownerships now proposed to 
be encouraged by State action are an at- 
tempt to restore the old yeomen and 
statesmen of the past. They have van- 
ished, because the conditions of the world 
no longer admit of their gaining a living 
out of the land alone. M. de Lavergne 
says: “It must not be supposed that any 
revolution has destroyed them; they have 
sold their property and become farmers, 
because they have discovered that they 
could turn their capital to more profit by 
doing so. A time will come when a good 
many small French proprietors will make 
the same discovery, as capital invested in 
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land returns at most two or three per 
cent., and when invested in farming, if 
judiciously employed, should bring from 
eight to ten.” 

"This experiment of subdivision has, in 
fact, been already tried in Ireland. The 
registrar-general of Ireland declared that 
there were at the last census one hundred 
and fifty thousand holdings so small that 
it was impossible for the occupiers to live 
upon them. The cost of these small 
farms, and of the fetite culture in Bel- 
gium, worked solely by hand-labor, is 
found to be more than double that of agri- 
culture on a large scale, with improved 
implements. Mr. Chadwick says that 
while in the Poor Law Administration, he 
passed sales of parish property three-quar- 
ters of a million sterling in value, chiefly 
of plots which cottier-owners had given up 
to the parish to entitle them to relief. 

As to the moral effects of the excessive 
subdivision of land, of which we now hear 
so much, the testimony of a Frenchman is 
less suspected. Let any one study the 
dismal story by Balzac of “ Les Paysans.” 
That great master of realistic description, 
unrivalled in the art with which he works 
out a picture by touches as minute as 
those of a Dutch painter, opens with a 
preface, saying the object of the terrible 
realism of this study (ane vérité effray- 
ante) is to set forth the principal figures 
of a population forgotten by so many pens, 
to show 


le Paysan, cet infatigable sapeur, ce rongeur 
qui morcelle et divise le sol, le partage, et 
coupe un arpent de terre en cent morceaux, 
.. . S’élévant au-dessus de la loi par sa propre 
petitesse, ce Robespierre 4 une téte et vingt 
millions de bras, travaille sans jamais s ’arréter, 
tapi dans toutes les communes, intronisé au 
Conseil municipal. Cet élément insocial créé 
par la Révolution absorbera quelque jour la 
bourgeoisie, comme la bourgeoisie a dévoré la 
noblesse, 


For eight years he says that he “tried to 
finish this work, the most important of 
those which he had resolved to write, but 
recoiled before the difficulties.” The 
book is too monotonously painful to read 
except as a task,—the pictures of the 
mean, sordid lives of the main part of the 
peasant population; the dogged way in 
which they pursue the wretched objects 
of their existence, z.2., the earning and 
hoarding des Petits sous dans de vieux 
bas 5 the lying, cheating, picking and 
stealing which are considered lawful as 
against a richard, the way in which all 
means the most vile and repulsive are 
condoned for the sovereign end — the ob- 
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taining of a little bit of land —forms a 
repulsive picture indeed. ‘ Noone,” says 
Balzac, “has had the courage to go into 
the country and study the permanent con- 
spiracy of those whom we still call the 
feeble, against those who think them- 
selves the strong — of the peasant against 
the rich man. The people now has its 
courtiers as the kings of old.” The de- 
tails he gives he declares to be minutely 
true. The scene is laid in Burgundy, and 
the subject of the conspiracy of a whole 
district is to force the proprietor of the 
large estate to sell it. He is an old colo- 
nel of the Empire, and by, no means a per- 
fect character, but he does his duty both 
by the land and by the people. He is 
worsted, however, in the end ; his position 
becomes unendurable; the estate is sold, 
the woods are cut down, the house is 
demolished, every trace of garden and 
pleasaunce is destroyed, the ill-cultivated 
fields are cut up into patches like a chess- 
board — avec des misérables maisonnettes 
comme en bitissent les paysans. 

If it is objected that Balzac is a roman- 
cier, here is a testimony to the same effect 
from M. Dussard, a republican before the 
time of the Empire, of high political char- 
acter, and of independent property. He 
was asked by Mr. Senior how his pur- 
chase of an extensive estate near Per- 
pignan had turned out. 


Badly. My neighbors, all peasant proprie- 
tors, treat me as a common prey, as a thing to 
be eaten. They destroy my fences, they turn 
their cattle into my enclosures, they cut down 
my young plantations to heat their ovens, they 
dispute my boundaries, and the tribunals give 
me no redress when I am plaintiff, and always 
decide against me when [ am defendant, I 
am a large proprietor and I amastranger. In 
the provinces either of these predicates ex- 
cludes a man from justice. If the judges, like 
your judges of assize, were itinerant, or, like 
your County Court judges, were sent from the 
capital, or, like your justices of Quarter Ses- 
sions, were gentlemen, they would be impar- 
tial. But they are the people of the country, 
ill-born, ill-educated, and ill-paid. I do not 
know whether they are open to bribery, but 
they are certainly open to solicitation—in 
fact, they invite it. My opponent, however, 
need not solicit nor bribe. Both the law and 
the facts are always on the side of the peasant 
against the great landowner, of the provincial 
against the Parisian, of the ignorant against 
the educated man. I must sell my property 
for half its intrinsic value, and, cheap as it will 
appear to be, the buyer will find it dear unless 
he is a native, and unless he breaks it up and 
sells it in lots. 


It is remarkable that the feature which 
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most perplexes foreign statesmen and 
economists has till now been almost ig- 
nored in the English papers and discus- 
sions on the subject: viz., the subdivision 
of the subdivisions. The units created 
by the partage forcé are small enough, 
but even these are not kept together. A 
man leaves, say, three children and has 
three little morsels of land; such is the 
jealous fear of being overreached, that 
each child insists upon taking his third of 
each separate piece. The habit of invest- 
ing all savings in land makes the peasant 
buy a bit wherever he can get it—@ une 
heure d’ici, as was often said to us. 

An extremely interesting map of an old 
Normandy estate, sent to us by the pro- 
prietor, gives a vivid picture of this almost 
incredible subdivision of the land, even 
when in the hands of a single owner. 

A rich tract of pasture near a river two 
miles off, and some portions of forest, 
which also belong to the estate, are not 
included in the map, which shows some 
twenty-five hundred acres of arable land 
situated on a high and rather bare pla- 
teau, of which the largest part, about two 
thousand acres, was taken possession of 
by the peasants and cut up at the time of 
the great Revolution, 1789-93. The five 
or six hundred acres which remain in the 
hands of the old family are subdivided 
into one hundred dnd ninety-one morsels 
— some of half an acre or less ! — besides 
the chateau with its gardens and orchards ; 
of these one hundred and forty-five are 
fragments of the original property retained 
by the family; forty-six are bits bought 
back from the peasants. The interven- 
ing portions, forming four-fifths of the 
whole, belong to sixty different peasant 
owners in patches varying from five acres 
upwards, with a few of from seventy to 
eighty acres; but these peasant proper- 
ties are again divided into little parcels 
scattered over the whole area. Thus an 
owner of ten or twelve acres will have 
twelve or fifteen separate pieces wide 
apart, in such small morsels that proper 
cultivation is practically impossible. The 
agriculture of the peasants on the prop- 
erty up to the present time has been most 
primitive ; without any knowledge of the 
proper rotation of crops, they sow wheat 
the first year, oats the second, and leave 
a bare fallow the third, “to let the land 
rest.” The proprietor has been following 
a more enlightened system, taken from 
Norfolk farming, with excellent results, 
and the peasants are just beginning to 
use more manure, and to plant cabbages 
and beetroot for the third year’s crop. 
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The history of this excessive subdivis- 
ion of French properties is to be found 
in De Tocqueville’s “ Ancien Régime.” 
In 1789, the feudal tenure of land was 
abolished, and manorial rights were sup- 
pressed without compensation; the peas- 
ants who held land at rents in money or 
in kind were given power to compel their 
landlords to sell them the freehold at 
twenty years’ purchase. Few, however, 
took advantage of this offer, hoping to 
get the land for nothing; they proved to 
be in the right; two years later difficulties 
were made about proving any titles to 
land, and finally the National Convention 
in 1793 suppressed all the rights of the 
landlords, and the peasants who had been 
shrewd enough to wait found themselves 
the absolute owners of their holdings, 
without paying anything either to the 
landlords or to the State. 


This advance of revolutionary principles [re- 
marks a French lawyer] starting with a mod- 
erate departure from the ordinary rights of 
property, and ending in measures of wholesale 
spoliation, is the most impressive instance in 
history of a movement set on foot by moderate 
reformers, which, gathering strength in its 
course, swept away all the old landmarks with 
resistless force, and entailed consequences 
which they had never foreseen and could not 
control, 


That there are many districts where 
peasant properties succeed is of course 
true, but we believe that this will be the 
case only in conditions which cannot be 
found in ordinary agricultural land far 
from towns. In Westphalia, we are told, 
the mineral and manufacturing industries 
have largely increased, and in the neigh- 
borhood of the mines and manufactures, 
the laborers, miners, and other craftsmen 
buy a small plot of land on which they 
build a house and have a garden. 

In Belgium, the large towns are numer- 
ous and close together and furnish excel 
lent markets for the produce of the small 
owners near them, who do well. In parts 
of Normandy, where they have the com- 
mand of the markets both of London and 
Paris, and subdivision is not so great, the 
fruit, poultry, eggs, butter, and milk sent 
to Paris, fetch high prices and the peas- 
ant owner succeeds. Guernsey and Jer- 
sey, where the climate and soil enable the 
market gardener to send early vegetables, 
fruit, and flowers to London; the Sim- 
men-thal, near Thun, where the pastures 
and soil are remarkably fine and furnish 
the world with Gruyére cheese, are all 





examples of the kind of success which it 
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is possible for the peasant proprietor to 
obtain. 

But how rare these advantages are may 
be seen by the description of different 
French economists. M. Malo, a civil en- 
gineer, many years mayor of his district, 
says in a lecture on Socialism, read at a 
conference on political economy at Lyons, 
with regard to the peasant proprietors: 
“ There are of course exceptions in every- 
thing and everywhere; but what is their 
present condition in their grande généra- 
lité?” — 


Fearful labor ; an enormous amount of physi- 
cal force spent, too often wasted, by the fault 
of hereditary routine ; a diet appro.ching that 
of his own cattle; the necessity of making his 
wife and children work as much as, or more 
than, the beasts of burden; the incessant fear 
that one of a thousand mishaps may destroy 
in a day the harvest and the fruit of the labor 
of the whole year ; the crushing misery of debt, 
which so often tortures him, renders him low 
and servile, and against which he must fight, 
under pain of being devoured byit. All this 
labor, all these miseries, all these harrowing 
anxieties to leave the inheritance of this rock 
of Sisyphus intact to his posterity ; an inherit- 
ance most grievous of all, but accepted with- 
out murmur from father to son, without inter- 
ruption, and with little hope that the terrible 
weight will diminish. And on the day when 
this galley slave is worn out, when at Jast his 
muscles refuse service, when he has become 
an onerous burden for his family, it remains 
only for him to hope that his uselessness will 
not be of long duration, 


This is a state of things proposed as 
a panacea for the evils that beset our own 
social condition, which, though it certainly 
needs great improvement, is still at a far 
higher Jevel than that described by French 
writers,, 

We are, indeed, invited to go back to a 
time when men, rich and poor, had few 
external, wants, lived hardly on the prod- 
uce of the land, bought and sold scarcely 
anything; when machines for saving labor 
were unknown, and foreign supplies un- 
heard of, and when the life of man, in 
the words of Hobbes, was “ poor, nasty, 
brutish, and short.” “The population 
scarcely increased (indeed the death was 
far beyond the birth rate in London, where 
the population was kept up by immigra- 
tion).” We cannot reverse the wheels of 
the world, however anxious we may be to 
preserve some good features of the past. 
Would the town advocates of country sub- 
division, who recommend peasant proper- 
ties “because more hands are employed 
in the produce from the land,” carry out 
their ideal in manufactures and com- 
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Small forges would certainly em- 


merce? 
ploy more hands than great smelting- 
works; hand-weaving than power-looms 


and steam-factories. Will they show us 
an example by attempting to reinstate 
these equivalents of peasant properties? 
“ Talk of restoring the Heptarchy” has 
passed into a truism. 

The conditions of agriculture have as 
entirely changed as all the other material 
arrangements concerning the world; we 
cannot go back to processes successful in 
an earlier stage of civilization. The cul- 
tivator, peasant and other, has to contend 
with the enormous supplies of the New 
World, brought to his door by new appli- 
ances on land and sea. With fields of 
wheat three thousand acres in extent in 
California, and farms of twenty-five thou- 
sand acres, where the latest Americanism 
is that a furrow takes a whole day in the 
ploughing; with herds of cattle in the 
ranches of North and the plains of South 
America; with wool and frozen meat from 
flocks of thirty thousand sheep in Aus- 
tralia, — how can thespade and the tiny 
plough fight such a battle, as the world 
goes on? 

New modes of working the land to ad- 
vantage may arise; perhaps co-operation 
may be called in (although hitherto it ap- 
pears to succeed better in the business of 
distribution than in that of production). 
There remains, however, a large field for 
the saving laborer even at the present 
time. Whatever processes require mi- 
nute care and attention on a small scale, 
the raising of vegetables, fruit, corn 
grown not to sell but to eat, pigs, poultry, 
dairy produce — ail these may be made to 
pay where there is a market at hand, and 
should be encouraged to the utmost. 

If the man prefers to buy land, every 
facility should be afforded for its cheap 
transfer — free trade indeed in land; but 
the evidence given by Sir James Caird 
shows that the small man does best for 
himself by using the capital of his land- 
lord, which he has ata very low interest 
by hiring the land, instead of sinking his 
own money in its purchase, “ That turn- 
ing aside of capital from the cultivation 
of the land to its purchase, which is one 
of the chief vices of our French rural 
economy,” says De Lavergne. Nothing 
can be more severe than the account of 
the evils of peasant properties given by 
the best of the French economists. Le- 
conteux, professor of rural economy at 
the Institute, says: “ Of the eight millions 
of proprietors in France, three millions 
are on the pauper roll exempt from per- 
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sonal taxation. Getting rid of one order 
of landlords and their rents, they have 
subjected themselves to another though 
invisible order, the mortgagees and their 
heavier and more rigid rents.” An ex- 
amination made as to the agricultural 
population by the Institut Naturel of 
Paris reports that “ peasant proprietors 
have been found in Brittany and else- 
where in conditions wherein intelligent 
agriculturists would not allow their beasts 
to live, if they knew how to manage 
them.” 

In a work published at Paris this year 
— “ Relévement de ]’Agriculture,” by La- 
fargue, on the difficulties which beset the 
land question —“ the alarming situation 
of France, which is passing at this moment 
through a terrible agricultural crisis,” is 
spoken of. The author goes on to de- 
scribe the 


increasing depopulation of the country and the 
want of hands, while the increase in wages 
makes the difficulty of fighting against foreign 
competition greater and greater. 

The excessive subdivision of property, which 
prevents the use of agricultural machines; the 
scattering of the patches entangled to a hope- 
less degree one with another, which gives rise 
to interminable and ruinous lawsuits, and to 
inextinguishable hatreds, offering insurmount- 
able obstacles to regular and economical culti- 
vation ; the scarcity and bad condition of the 
country roads ; the complete isolation in which 
the peasants live; an ignorance which often 
makes them attempt to grow what their soil is 
least fitted to produce, and to employ insuffi- 
cient and vicious modes of culture, condemned 
alike by science and experience — 


these are among the causes to which 
M. Larfargue attributes ‘the depression 
which is so serious at the present moment 
in France,” and it can hardly be hoped 
that the best mode of combating the diffi- 
culties of our present situation can be to 
introduce such a system at home. 

Agriculture is becoming more and more 
a manufacture, requiring scientific appli- 
ances and machinery to be successful. 
There are many inventions, as valuable 
as those hitherto adopted, still to be util- 
ized — like ensilage, perhaps the cutting 
of drains by steam machinery, etc. 

With regard to the laborer ; of the three 
orders connected with the land— the 
landlord, the farmer, and the working- 
man —the last is the only one who has 
prospered in the present agricultural cri- 
sis, and he is proportionally the best doing 
of the three. His wages have risen and 
are rising, and it would surely be danger- 
ous to risk reducing him to the miserable 
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pittance gained by so large a proportion 
of the peasant proprietors of Germany 
and France as shown by so many compe- 
tent witnesses. F. P. VERNEY. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
FORTUNE’S WHEEL. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE BATTLE OF BALLYSLATTERY. 


I SHALL be brief with the Ballyslattery 
election, for it is but an episode, as I am 
aware; but then it is an episode with a 
bearing on the story. For Jack fought 
the battle less from ambition or as a polit- 
ical gladiator, than as the champion of a 
fair lady. And whether he should decide 
to profit by his devotion or not, his chival- 
rous adventure gained him both gratitude 
and admiration. 

It only wanted five days of the nomina- 
tion, and the citizens of the flourishing 
Wexford seaport were already in ex- 
tremely warm water, fast poppling up to 
the boiling-point. The police had been 
strengthened by drafts from the surround- 
ing districts; and two additional com- 
panies of the second battalion of the 
Mid-Lothian Regiment had taken up their 
quarters in the rambling barracks. Not- 
withstanding which, the playful spirit of 
the local politicians was breaking bounds 
night after night. It was breaking win- 
dows as well, as the electors suspected of 
constitutional leanings found to their cost; 
and heaven only knew what might happen. 
“ Glory be to God!” ejaculated the cor- 
poration of the glaziers piously, rubbing 
their hands over incalculable reparations 
of damages, as the “boys” grew more 
boisterous. At dozens of public meetings, 
held day after day, agitators ranted and 
raved on the platforms. Morning, noon, 
and night, the drink was flowing at the 
public-houses, as if a corps of Bacchuses, 
come straight down from Olympus, were 
bestriding the casks and turning on the 
taps ad libitum. 

One fine spring evening, when the ex- 
citement was nearly at its height, a travel- 
ler, as the older novelists say, might have 
been seen stepping out of the train at the 
Ballyslattery platform. Little did the car- 
driver who carried off the stranger, with 
hand-bag, hat-box, and portmanteau, after 
a free fight with his comrades, suspect the 
personality or the purposes of his fare. 
Otherwise our friend Jack Venables would 
have been undoubtedly “spilt” or “ kilt,” 
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and very possibly both, in place of being 
safely delivered at his destination, which 
was the comfortable mansion of Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, Lord Wrekin’s confidential agent. 
But though his advent was unannounced 
to the town, sundry telegrams in cipher 
had preceded him. Mr. Fitzgerald, who 
was a man of convictions as well as cour- 
age, gave his guest the most cordial re- 
ception; but as time was precious, while 
conducting him to the supper-table, he 
was already explaining what had been 
done. 

“ The presses of the Mercury, — that’s 
our moderate ministerial paper — have 
been at work, and the address you for- 
warded by message” —a special messen- 
ger had been sent on with letters, twelve 
hours in advance of the traveller — “is all 
ready to be quietly posted up, as soon as 
the good people are gone to bed. You 
seem to have used the cayenne-pepper 
castor pretty freely, by the way, Mr. Ven- 
ables.” 

“Too freely, I fear, for your comfort, 
Mr. Fitzgerald.” 

* Well, so;far as that goes, my foot is 
set down. The dice were cast when his 
lordship decided to send us a candidate, 
and I made up my mind to stand the 
hazard of the die. After all, I don’t know 
that it greatly signifies. I was hardly on 
a bed of roses before; and if I do mul- 
tiply my enemies, it scarcely matters. We 
Irish agents are used to being shot at, as 
the eels are used to skinning. But with 
you, who are less in the habit of these 
political amenities, it is a different mat- 
ter.’ 

“It is a different matter indeed,” ex- 
claimed Jack, suspending his attack on a 
cold sirloin. “It is a different matter, for 
you will be left to bear the brunt of the 
animosities I provoke for a day or two, 
under the protection of soldiers and police. 
On my word, I feel like a.cur that cuts in 
to snatch a bone, and whether he mouths 
it or misses it, makes a bolt with his tail 
between his legs.” 

“ Faith, sir, a missile, or a charge of 
slugs, may reach you before you can get 
clear away. But as for my danger, don’t 
speak of itagain. What is your pleasure 
is my duty. And not to be inhospitable, 
when you are done with your supper, we 
must decide on the measures with which 
we shall open the campaign.” 

Next morning the electors of Ballyslat- 
tery were rubbing their eyes, and trying 
to clear away the cobwebs from whiskey- 
sodden brains, Could it be a mirage re- 
flected from the spirits swallowed the 
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night before; or was it possible that a 
Conservative or “a bloody and brutal 
Whig” — practically the same thing — 
was come to contest the borough of Bally- 
slattery? There were blue and yellow 
posters flaunting from each wall and each 
street-corner ; and some dirty Saxon, who 
dared to declare himself against home 
rule, was tampering with the freedom of 
Irish election. 

* Sure and it’s he who would have the 
bad chance, if the boys were to come 
across him,” was the philosophical senti- 
ment of a venerable patriarch who had 
cheered O’Connell and conspired with 
Smith O’Brien, though years had cooled 
his blood, spite of perpetual infusions of 
poteen. 

“It’s Fitzgarald that the boys would be 
daling with, to his sowl,” remarked 
the more practically minded Dennis 
O’Dempsey, landlord of the Cat and the 
Bagpipes. “Its Fitzgarald that is at the 
bottom of it, and by the powers 4 

When Mr. O’Dempsey, remembering 
prudence, wound up his sentence in dumb 
show, by a whistle and a movement of his 
forefinger. 

These two significant ejaculations may 
give an idea of the state of popular feeling. 
The mob simply swore to murder their 
Saxon invader, and to take measures to 
picket the polling-stations against the 
votes of the English and the “ thraitors.” 
But as the police and “the army” were 
likely to make counter-demonstrations, 
and as some of the minority of the re- 
spectable might have resolution enough 
to record their votes under cover of the 
bayonets and the ballot, the cooler heads 
among the seditious met to hold council 
together, 

“We have got five men in the field 
among us,” said the worthy Father Den- 
nis, who had taken Mr. Blake under his 
especial protection, — “we have got five 
men in the field among us; and, all allow- 
ances made, to say the least of it, that is 
two too many.” 

“And if your reverence is maning me,” 
retorted Bodkin, the unbeliever, ruffling 
up his plumes like a game-cock that is 
challenged, ‘“‘you wor never more mis. 
taken, and it is much to say, than when 
you dramed that it was the like of me 
would be thinking of withdrawing.” 

As for Mr. Regan, as the protégé of Mr. 
Parnell, he felt confident of the place he 
was competing for, and had already dis- 
counted the pay, in bright visions of the 
imagination. While the remaining candi- 
dates, knowing well in their hearts that 
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they had no chance, determined to put 
spokes in the wheels of their enemies. 

The council was composed of the pruad’- 
hommes of the place; it embodied all the 
virtue and the wisdom of local patriotism. 
And the upshot of their proceedings was 
embodied in a resolution, moved by Mr. 
O’ Teague, a student of the Cork College, 
and one of the most fervid expositors of 
the advanced ideas of Young Ireland. 

“ As this Mr. Venables has come among 
us — and may the divil recaive his sow]! 
— as if he wor expectin’ that we would be 
proud and happy to return him, I am of 
opinion that we should show our sensibil- 
ity to his poloiteness by giving him another 
competitor to compate with, It’s myself 
that will issue an address to the free and 
independent electors, and now he will 
have five of us to fight with in place of 
four.” 

And O’Teague stuck to his logical de- 
termination. Strange to say, he gathered 
a considerable tail of supporters, who ap- 
plauded the sagacious stroke of patriotism 
tothe echo. If Jack Venables had paid 
him — and his enemies swore afterwards 
that he had done so— O’Teague could 
not have more effectually played into his 
hands. 

The nomination day was a great day in 
Ballyslattery. The population had been 
in a state of chronic intoxication for a 
week before; but the spirits had boiled 
their blood without sapping their physical 
energies. The authorities had made for- 
midable preparations. There was an im- 
mense force of police, mounted and on 
foot. The Mid-Lothian Regiment was 
strategically distributed, so as to take up 
commanding positions where they were 
free to act; while sundry troops of the 
Lancers formed in sections of equestrian 
statues in certain open spaces. But on 
the other hand, the back streets and the 
tortuous lanes of the town were given 
over to gangs of the “boys.” Bands of 
sturdy rustics, drafted from the country 
districts for the occasion, were marshalled 
under local leaders with their “slips of 
blackthorns” in their fists. The amphibi- 
ous population of fishermen, with many 
seafaring sympathizers, had come ashore. 
Some of them were armed with cudgels or 
boat-stretchers ; nota few with improvised 
pikes or with cutlasses. The hobblede- 
hoys of the alleys mustered strong in their 
wake ; while behind the hobledehoys came 
the school-urchins, with their pockets or 
their waistbands so many small arsenals 
of stones, and skilled, like David, in sling- 
ing and stone-throwing. And all these 
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were waiting for the proceedings to begin, 
that they might claim their due shares in 
the ceremony. 

It might have all seemed very natural 
to a native-born Wexford man; but it 
struck a stranger as peculiar. So, per- 
haps, we may as well quote a passage or 
two from the Venables correspondence ; 
for, according to promise, Jack dashed off 
hasty despatches each night to his friend 
Ralph Leslie as well as to Miss Winstan- 
ley. 

The latter were perhaps the more confi- 
dential as to his innermost feelings; but 
as the former were more frank as to the 
perils which he faced, we shall fall back 
upon them in preference. 


“ DEAR RALPH,—... 

“ You have never been cast away and 
shipwrecked as I have been. Worse luck 
for you’ and me, for in that case I might 
have spared you a detailed description of 
the nomination scene. You have never 
heard the wild winds howling and shriek- 
ing through shrouds and stays, while the 
roaring breakers were chafing against the 
shore — with, by the by, the bellowing of 
a deck-load of maddened cattle thrown in 
by way of aggravation. I assure you 
when | made my appearance in the streets, 
before the hour of noon the day before 
yesterday, I was carried back in the spirit 
to the Kittiewake’s Neb. The proces- 
sion of the ministerialist candidate was 
very like a tadpole — with a bead, little 
body, and a great deal‘of tail. Fitzgerald 
and a few staunch gentlemen and people 
of business stood by me like men. More 
credit to them, for I fear they may smart 
sorely for it. Most folks who had any 
decent excuses sent them instead of com- 
ing. Small blametothem. We were pre- 
ceded, not by a band, but by a strong body 
of police. Mounted policemen mustered 
on each side of us; and another small 
cohort of blue-coated footmen brought up 
the rear. Each open space was occupied 
by troops, hemmed in by mixed mobs of 
ruffians, with their Megzra-like women 
and their squalling brats. 

“ The yelling, hooting, cursing, the cries 
of grief and hate, might have been heard 
to any imaginable distance. Appius Clau- 
dius, or Warren Hastings under the blight- 
ing invective of Burke, could hardly have 
shrunk — morally — more pitiably than I 
did. To he sure there were occasional 
showers of stones, coming by way of dis- 
traction from the execrations and blas- 
phemies. But 1 was braced by the very 
audacity of the abuse and assaults, and 
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‘Richard was himself again,’ when I 
stood forward upon the platform. It was 
just as well, for even Wirtz or Gustave 
Doré in their nightmares of inspiration 
could hardly conceive more fiendlike 
forms than those before which we found 
ourselves. My opponents snapped and 
snarled among themselves ; but it was for 
me, and more especially for poor Fitzger- 
ald, they reserved the most venomous 
atrocities and the gnashing of their teeth. 

**You may fancy I might have been 
stunned and muzzled. Quite the contrary. 
You have no idea how easy it is being 
eloquent under such circumstances. Had 
I routed through the horn of a wild bull 
on the platform, the sound would never 
have reached the second ranks in the 
crowd. I merely moved my lips and 
stooped towards the reporter at my elbow, 
ducking occasionally to dodge a stone or 
a dead cat. The reporter, sitting under 
an umbrella quilted with tin piates, pre- 
tended to lend an ear, and made fictitious 
play with his pencil. He had my elo- 
quence cut and dry in his pocket, and had 
already telegraphed it. It will appear at 
length in the ministerial journals of Dub- 
lin, and will be strained down into para- 
graphs for the letter to the London press. 
.. 1 understand something of the feel- 
ings of the first of the martyrs, and await 
anxiously and in strict seclusion the decla- 
ration of the poll.” 


A second extract from a letter bearing 
date two days subsequently : — 


“It was pretty warm with us, as you 
may remember, on the nomination; but 
the fires were seven times heated fo~ the 
declaration of the poll. When you saw 
by telegram that I had snatched a scratch 
victory by three votes, you may have 
formed a conception of the popular recep- 
tion of the result. Butin this Irish atmo- 
sphere one comes to be acclimated to 
blasphemies. The mixed multitude cf 
savages before the hustings cast all self- 
control to the winds. Decently dressed 
men, farmers in frieze coats, and shop- 
keepers in broadcloth, like these whose 
rags were skewered on to them by a sin- 
gle pin, seemed to be alike possessed by 
legions of demons.. Had it not been for 
the muster of the soldiers and the police, 
they would have joined their friends on 
the platform with a rush, and torn me 
and my handful of backers into ribbons. 
Still, happily for us, they deemed discre- 
tion the better part of valor; and it is 
strange, indeed, that the Celts, with their 
personal pluck, should lose heart in a 
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crowd like so many curs that are collared. 
To be sure, after a time of howling, they 
warmed up into action, and a corps of 
rapscallions made an aggressive demon- 
stration. Police and soldiers were half 
paralyzed ; for, as no magistrate had cared 
to read the Riot Act, they did not choose 
to use carbines and revolvers. Then 1 
remarked the beauty of the weapons of 
the Lancers as comparatively harmless 
arms for repressing a Hibernian riot. 
The men charged in loose formation with 
the lance; their assailants took refuge 
under the upturned carts and handbarrows 
that filled the market-place. They were 
poked and thrust at good-humoredly 
enough, considering the provocation they 
had offered to the troopers — many of 
whom had been bruised and battered by 
the stones. Then — will you believe it? 
—this extraordinary people, who had 
been like unchained savages only the 
minute before, began to laugh and recover 
their good-humor, as if they had been 
pleasantly tickled by the points of the 
lances. I fancy it is the sort of fun that 
comes home to them; and there is more 
delicacy in such repartees than in the 
blows of their blackthorn cudgels.... 
Atall events, I come back to you the mem- 
ber for Ballyslattery; and assuredly there 
was no corruption to unseat me, though 
there may have been something approach- 
ing to intimidation on the other side; and 
as I have not the faintest prospect of re- 
election, no possible pressure from my 
constituents can influence my Parliament- 
ary action. I am only sorry for poor 
Fitzgerald, who bas stood by me like a 
brick. But what can I, or what, indeed, 
can Lord Wrekin, do for him, unless his 
lordship gave him his dismissal with a 
pension? and then he would never consent 
to expatriate himself. Neither you nor I 
had any idea, my dear Ralph, of what the 
men must resign themselves to who stand 
in the breach between the English garri- 
son and the disloyalists who beleaguer it.” 


Jack hurried back to town, bearing his 
blushing honors, as well as sundry bruises 
he had received in the flying storms of 
Stones. He took his departure by a late 
train on the very day of the declaration of 
the poll. He was loath to seem to leave 
Fitzgerald in the lurch; but that gentle- 
man sensibly pointed out that his going 
might possibly allay popular excitement, 
while his remaining would certainly ex- 
cite it to madness. So our triumphant 
young friend was escorted to the train by 
aserried phalanx of police and a couple 
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of squadrons of cavalry. “Had I been 
the pope or the sultan, they could not 
have treated me with greater distinction,” 
he remarked, as, following portmanteau 
and hand-bag, he passed between the 
triple ranks of the gallant Mid-Lothian 
men, drawn up to right and left before 
the station. And even higher honors 
were in store for him, as he learned later. 
That night his constituents, with the non- 
electors, rose almost e masse to burn 
their new member in effigy; and on the 
following Sunday he was solemnly cursed 
with book, bell, and candle, from half the 
altars in the diocese of Ballyslattery. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
STARTLING INTELLIGENCE FROM SANGA. 


THE managing director or resident of 
the Sumatra Company at Sanga had, on 
the whole, a pleasant voyage to Penang. 
He had started in considerable ignorance 
of the territory he was sent to administer, 
though he knew a good deal about the 
trade he was to direct. But his company 
had furnished him with ample materials 
to study, and these he had supplemented 
by a travelling library, which was well 
selected, if small. Reading early and 
late, and in his perpetual intervals of 
leisure, he had primed himself as to the 
facts that concerned him; and he com- 
municated the information he acquired to 
his daughter, who was naturally curious 
as to the future to which they had hope- 
fully committed themselves. 

I have no idea of boring my readers 
with the facts, the fallacies, and the sta- 
tistics to which Grace, like Desdemona, 
seriously inclined her ear. Briefly, the 
broad district of Sanga had been trans- 
ferred to the company by the sultan of 
Sarambang. Sarambang is a wild state 
in Sumatra, lying nearly opposite to Pe- 
tak, in the Malay Peninsula. To the 
north and west is the independent state 
of Achin; to the south and the east are 
the lands of sundry savage races under 
the shadowy suzerainty of the kingdom of 
Holland. According to a Malay proverb, 
which we venture to translate freely into 
our vernacular, Kulong Hassim, sultan of 
Sarambang, found himself between the 
devil and the deep sea. ‘The pirate fleets 
of the Achinese were ravaging his coasts, 
carrying women and children into captiv- 
ity. Not that there was a pin to choose 
between the Achinese and the Saram- 
bangese ; but his people, being the weaker, 
were being pushed to the wall. While, 
on the other hand, being cute, he shrewdly 
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suspected that it might occur to the Dutch 
to champion his cause, whether he would 
or not. In which case, whoever might 
swallow the oyster, it was pretty sure he 
would be left with nothing but the shells. 
In those circumstances, he had listened 
willingly to an English adventurer, who 
had come to Sarambang ostensibly for 
shooting. His district of Sanga lay re- 
mote to the south, and its shores were 
being perpetually swept by descents of 
piratical Dyaks. He must either defend 
it or give it up. As he could not do the 
former, he decided on the latter, more 
especially as Colonel Chamberlain made 
him a tempting offer. The sultan practi- 
cally sold an indefinite life rent of a dis- 
trict geographically defined by certain 
rivers, and carrying a scattered popula- 
tion of over one hundred thousand souls. 
The stipulated price was a trifle of money 
down, with a moderate royalty on all the 
profits which the English settlers might 
realize. Chamberlain’s bargain was spec- 
ulative but good; nor was the bargain by 
any means bad for the sultan. Anything 
he might subsequently make of the con- 
tract was so much clear gain; and the 
politic Chamberlain had really made him 
a sleeping partner, with a heavy stake in 
the prosperity of the foreign settlers. If 
Kulong Hassim could do little to help 
them, at all events he would show them 
something more than a benevolent neu- 
trality. Colonel Chamberlain brought bis 
concession to London, where he finally 
came to terms about it with Sir Stamford 
Scraper. The hopes he flashed before 
the eyes of the promoter were dazzling; 
for he spoke of coal fields and the pre- 
cious metals, and unlimited crops of 
spices, sugar, coffee, and cotton. What 
with his plausibility, what with the speci- 
mens he showed, what with reference to 
geographical authorities, and to travellers 
who had written of the Malay Peninsula, 
he had little difficulty in making his bar- 
gain with Sir Stamford; the rather that 
he took the money he stipulated for in 
paid-up shares, making it a size gua non 
that he was to be appointed managing 
director. I may say at once that I should 
hardly call Chamberlain an enthusiast; 
since there could be no question as to the 
intrinsic value of his concession. The 
doubt was, whether the English company 
could exploiter it, owing to the unsettled 
condition of those seas and their coasts. 
However, there was a precedent in Rajah 
Brooke’s success at Sarawak. There was 
good fighting material among the Malays 
within the bounds of Sanga, who would 
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rejoice in the security from aggression 
that might be given by a strong govern- 
ment; and on that Colonel Chamberlain 
pinned his faith. Though more ofa sports- 
man and speculator than an administrator, 
he had discharged his unfamiliar respon- 
sibilities fairly well. He had founded the 
settlement of Sanga on the Sanga River, 
and fortified it with stockades; he had im- 
ported a few skilled European artisans, 
one or two capable clerks to keep his ac- 
counts, and sundry respectable non-com- 
missioned officers to drill his coffee-col- 
ored levies. He had begun to open up 
and develop his resources; he had fought 
sundry piratical fleets, and succeeded in 
beating them off; he had been habituat- 
ing his Malay subjects to the pleasures 
of working for regular pay; and he had 
seen a steamer — the Sir Stamford Scra- 
per —sent out to him, which might ply 
between the settlement and Penang or 
other ports. Finally, the unlucky Cham- 
berlain had caught a fever and died, in 
the nick of time for any interest in my 
story, just as Glenconan with his fortunes 
seemed to have been cast hopelessly 
adrift. 

So Glenconan and his daughter had had 
an agreeable passage and they had tran- 
shipped themselves at Penang to the Sir 
Stamford Scraper, which had come thith- 
er by appointment to meet the resident. 

The curtain that dropped on Grace 
falling back in a faint on the deck of 
the Fire King in the fogs from the Es- 
sex marshes, rises on her as she is ap- 
proaching Sanga and the shores of the 
promised land. The rise of the curtain 
was the literal fact, for there is little differ- 
ence between fog and fog, whether it 
hangs-on the lower reaches of the Thames 
or over the mangrove swamps of Sumatra. 
But what suddenness in the difference 
when the southern sun breaks out! It is 
the broad blaze of the balefire on some 
Border height, to the flickering of a far- 
thing candle in acellar in the Seven Dials. 
Let Miss Grace tell her own story, as Mr. 
Venables has done. I quote from a five- 
sheet letter to Miss Winstanley. 


“ It was with a sinking and a saddening 
of the heart I came on deck a little after 
dawn. Creeping, clinging vapors envel- 
oped everything, weighing down the black 
smoke from the funnel of thesteamer. It 
was a dimness that might be felt and al- 
most tasted, for it came with the breath of 
mud and malaria and decaying vegetable 
matters. Shall I say, that when the stew- 
ard threw a little glass of cognac into the 
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coffee, I swallowed it as I have smelled 
a scent-bottle in a crowded church ? 

“Then, of a sudden, the grey vapors 
began to thin, wreathing themselves round 
the masts and the yards, and coming down 
on our heads in a drizzle; while away to 
the eastward was a flashing of rosy lights, 
like the flashes of the aurora borealis 
through the grimmest of wintry skies. 
Almost before I could rub my eyes over 
the phenomenon, the rosy reflections that 
had been radiating like revolving lights 
had widened into one deep, broad blaze of 
crimson. The sun of the tropics had 
broken out in his strength, and the mists 
melted away or evaporated as by enchant- 
ment. The mouth of the Sanga River lay 
before us, with the surf breaking over the 
troubled bar; and the smooth, heaving 
swell of the black channels, lying between 
the surge of the snowdrifts. To right 
and left were the thickets of mangroves, 
casting their gloomy shadows over sand- 
banks and mud-flats. But behind were 
the copses of feathery palms, and the 
clusters of the graceful bamboo columns, 
bending beneath the burdens of their 
glossy coronets of leaves. While behind 
all, and in the distance, was the wooded 
amphitheatre of mountains, their heads 
and shoulders rising in volcanic naked- 
ness out of the flowing draperies of the 
forests that fell from their stony girdles 
in folds of green. I cannot help being 
romantic an¢ poetical, my dear Julia, for 
never surely did mortal maiden look on a 
more glorious panorama. 

“ But to come back to the prosaic from 
the poetical, a steam-launch was puffing 
and wheezing alongside, in place of one 
of those most picturesque prahus, which 
seem to embody the very melody of mo- 
tion. Perhaps we crossed the bar all the 
more easily, and we steamed up the slug- 
gish stream very comfortably. To adopt 
a simile of Sir Walter Scott’s, it was like 
threading an interminable aisle, under the 
leafy root of one of the grandest of natu- 
ral cathedrais. Long rows and groups of 
graceful columns shot up on either bank 
— the stems of trees that were absolutely 
branchless to the height of eighty or one 
hundred feet. Then indeed in their exu- 
berance they made up for lost time, inter- 
lacing themselves in impenetrable arches 
of foliage, the light filtering through at in- 
tervals, as from a roof in disrepair, and 
falling in light shreds and patches on the 
black surface of the stream. But the si- 
lence of that tropical forest was death- 
like. There might have been beasts or 
birds: 1 saw not a single one, except 
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here and there a solitary stork that went 
floating skywards from his fishing-ground. 
There were butterflies indeed, fluttering 
over the launch’s deck, though bats or 
moths might have seemed more appropri- 
ate to that twilight. Now and again we 
met one of the Malay boats, the rowers 
crooning a melanchcly song, as they bent 
mechanically tothe oars. And once there 
came a scream out of the depths of the 
forest, that jarred my overstrung nerves, 
so that I almost felt inclined to re-echo 
it; so you may imagine how far gone I 
must have been in my romance. They 
said it was some hapless fruit-eating ani- 
mal being crunched in the jaws of some 
beast of prey. Anyhow, I felt as if the 
darkness had entered into my soul; as if 
I had been sentenced to imprisonment in 
a tropical dungeon. Nor could I help 
clutching my father’s hand, though even 
then I was ashamed of myself, when he 
soothed my terrors instead of laughing at 
them. 

“* Wait and be patient, Grace,’ was all 
he-said; and if I tried to follow the ad- 
vice, | was soon rewarded. 


“You cannot imagine what a delightful 
home is ours. The architecture would as- 
tonish you in England, but it is admirably 
adapted to the climate. Conjure up your 
fancies of a big bungalow in the most 
graceful harmonies of subdued coloring, 
with everything, both within and without, 
that is most coquettish. It is the glorifi- 
cation of the useful and ornamental bam- 
boo, which, as schoolbooks would say, is 
pretty much to the Malay what the camel 
is to the Arab, or the reindeer to the 
Laplander. The walls are of double 
bamboo stems, interlaced and interwoven 
by bamboo cordage. The partitions and 
the hangings of the rooms are of bamboo 
matting. Mats of the softest bamboo 
fibre cover the bamboo floors. And the 
open roof above the bamboo rafters is of 
shingles cut ‘from the bamboo stems. 
Finally, my father smokes a pipe of bam- 
boo; the water-pitcher in the pantry, and 
— for aught I know —the pots and pans 
in the kitchen, are made of plugged joints 
of the bamboo; and the beds and chairs 
in the broad verandahs, where we sleep 
and shelter through the day from the sun- 
shine, are of that everlasting bamboo, like 
all the rest. 

** As for the Malays, I like, nay, I love 
them. Every man is a gentleman, as 
every woman is a lady. 

“T forgot to mention, by the way, that 
there are a few thorns among the roses. 
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When I light the lamps, and draw the 
mats aside before the windows of a night, 
to look out on the glorious heavens, that 
are studded with constellations as thickly 
as any duchess’s stomacher with the fam- 
ily diamonds at a drawing-room, I am 
smothered in a plague of most magnificent 
moths, that extinguish the lights in a gen- 
eral incremation. I shook a scorpion the 
other morning out of my slipper; happily 
] was drowsy, and the slipper slipped 
through my fingers, otherwise the scorpion 
must certainly have stung me. He was 
caught and crushed, which is more than I 
can say for a huge hairy spider, standing 
about half a hand high at the shoulder, 
and casting a ghastly shadow of a foot or 
so behind him. While 1 stood still and 
screamed, he made off to his hole, and 
ever since 1 have been expecting his re- 
appearance. Then there is a snake in the 
thatch just above my pillow; I can hear 
him rustling there in the watches of the 
night. He is supposed to be venomous; 
but the servants say there is no danger, 
so long as there are plenty of rats and 
mice. And rats and mice run about in 
such abundance, that even papa is not 
uneasy; and thinks it better the snake 
should not be disturbed, on account of the 
sentiment or religious principles of the 
natives—I1 am not quite sure which. 
Nevertheless it 7s a delightful country; 
and if you only saw the flowers in our 
garden — flowers growing wild, for there 
are few under the shade of the forests — 
you would be content to put up with the 
snakes, and even compound for the spi- 
ders.” 


In fact, Miss Moray saw most things 
through rose-colored glasses in the mean 
time, and so far her letters were doubly 
welcome to her friends at home. 

Those from Moray were likewise satis- 
factory on the whole, though written rather 
in pen and ink than in rose tints. He 
knew the tropics so well, that they had no 
longer power to interest him; and he 
judged the situation in Sumatra like a man 
of business. So far as he saw, the settle- 
ment was nearly as rich in resources as it 
had been represented, but much remained 
to be done before the company could 
reckon upon dividends as on the three per 
cents. He did every justice to the energy 
and abilities of his predecessor; but since 
the death of Colonel Chamberlain, Sanga 
had been unsettled and retrograding. The 
Dutch had been making overtures to the 
sultan of Sarambang; so far as he could 
learn, the sultan stood firm; but intrigues 
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had been fomented at the court, and it 
was rumored that emissaries of the disaf- 
fected had been already stirring up sedi- 
tion in the settlement. He apprehended 
no serious consequences, as the Dutch, 
having no shadow of a Jegal claim, were 
not likely openly to show their game ; and 
agitators who fell into his hands would be 
summarily dealt with. In the mean time, 
the company might count on his being 
upon his guard, and he hoped to send 
them more reassuring intelligence very 
speedily. 

It need hardly be said that those de- 
spatches, worded as they were, made Les- 
lie more eager than ever to join his uncle. 
There was madness in the thought of 
Grace in those Malay jungles, exposed to 
the chance of intrigue and savage warfare, 
and leaning in her isolation on the single 
tife of a man whose duties must necessa- 
rily expose him to danger. Yet leaving 
England was out of the question, so long 
as his mother hung between life and death. 
Mrs. Lestie had been making encouraging 
progress, it was true; but any cause of 
anxiety might have the most serious con- 
sequences. 

That knot was cut when he least ex- 
pected it. He had left his mother fairly 
strong and in unusually good spirits, for 
one of his flying trips to the south. Two 
days afterwards a letter reached him, to 
say that all was over. The event had 
been so sudden, from an affection of the 
heart, that on this occasion there was no 
need to shock him by telegraphing. 
Ralph had hurried home to superintend 
the arrangements for the funeral; and 
morbidly self-reproachful for his undutiful 
impatience to be away, he had been smart- 
ing under a double sense of suffering. 
He had seen his mother laid in her grave ; 
he had sent away his friends; he had 
dined sé/e-a téfe with the relative who had 
nursed Mrs. Leslie through her illness; 
and then had withdrawn to the solitude of 
his own room to pass a melancholy even- 
ing. A pile of unopened papers lay upon 
a table; he opened the one that first came 
to hand, in sheer distraction of spirits. 
It chanced to be a Londgn evening jour- 
nal, and he ran his eye unconcernedly 
down the middle pages. His eye was 
caught by a telegram, headed * Penang,” 
and dated a couple of days before. It was 
brief enough and bitter enough : — 

“There are rumors, which, however, 
want confirmation, of an attack by the 
independent and piratical tribes on the 
settlement of the Sumatra Company at 
Sanga. It is said that the managing di- 
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rector has been killed, and the settlement 
carried by storm. As the company’s 
steamer has been sent hither for repairs, 
we may have no certain intelligence for 
some weeks. Meantime, we may repeat 
that the intelligence must be received with 
caution.” 

There was nothing that Ralph had 
studied more regularly of late than the 
time-tables of the P. & O. Steam Naviga- 
tion Company. He never knew when a 
piece of knowledge might be of use. 
“ Thank God!” he ejaculated, “if I start 
to-morrow morning, I can catch the next 
packet for the Straits from Brindisi.” 


From The Argosy. 
TWO WOMEN OF LETTERS OF THE LAST 
CENTURY. 


THE one notable feature of that most 
barren of all epochs in English literature, 
the last three decades of the eighteenth 
century, was the rise of female talent. 
Woman for the first time became a power 
in literature. Now and again lady au- 
thors had appeared, but they had been 
regarded only as curious phenomena, and 
their influence had been for evil rather 
than good. Joanna Baillie, Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, Fanny Burney, and Hannah More 
were the mothers of that long line of 
writers who have done so much to purify 
the tone of our literature. 

Probably these early authoresses were 
indebted for much of their success to the 
novelty of the thing. It was considered 
so astonishingly clever in a woman to 
write a book, and people read it as they 
would have gone to see some wonderful 
production of nature. Again, the style 
was fresh, and social and moral objects 
and questions were regarded from a new 
point of view. Otherwise it would be 
difficult to account for the avidity with 
which the public bought works that would 
now fall stillborn from the press — even if 
they could find a publisher so recklessly 
venturesome as to stand sponsor to them. 
Devoid as these lives are of romance and 
incident, they are interesting as pictures 
of manners aod conditions of life which 
have passed away; and they are instruc- 
tive as pictures of calm, well-regulated 
minds, pursuing an even course of useful- 
ness and tranquil enjoyment, knowing 
little or nothing of the feverish impulses 
and unrest which harass the humanity of 
these last years of our century. The 
present article proposes briefly to relate 
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the story of two of the most remarkable 
of these, Hannah More and Joanna Baillie. 

To begin. 

Hannah More was born at Stapleton, a 
Gloucestershire village, near Bristol, in 
the year 1745. Her father, who was a 
schoolmaster, died while she was still very 
young, leaving behind a widow and five 
girls —the youngest of whom was only 
two years old — with little or no provis- 
ion. Of the mother we hear but little, 
but there was plenty of energy among the 
girls; as an instance, the elder used to 
walk daily to Bristol and back to learn 
French, and then return and teach it to 
her sisters. Hannah, who was the fourth 
daughter, seems to have received little 
regular education, but her diligence and 
love of study more than made up for such 
deficiencies. From a French officer, a 
prisoner on parole, who lodged with them, 
she perfected her knowledge of that lan- 
guage, taught herself Italian, and read 
indefatigably. 

Years afterwards one of the sisters de- 
scribed this period of their lives to Dr. 
Johnson in a very lively and graphic man- 
ner. “With the same ease, familiarity, 
and confidence we should have done had 
only our own dear Dr. Stonehouse * been 
present, we entered upon the history of 
our birth, parentage, and education, show- 
ing how we were born with more desires 
than guineas, and how, as years increased 
our appetites, the cupboard at home began 
to grow too small to gratify them; and 
how, with a bottle of water, a bed, and a 
blanket, we set out to seek our fortunes; 
and how we found a great house with 
nothing in it; and how it was likely to 
remain so till, looking into our knowledge 
boxes, we happened to find a little learn- 
ing, a good thing when land is gone, or 
rather none; and so at last, by giving a 
little of this learning to those who had 
less, we got a good store of gold in re- 
turn.” In other words, the orphan sisters 
opened a school. 

Before Hannah arrived at her seven- 
teenth birthday she had composed a sa- 
cred drama, ‘* The Search for Happiness,” 
for the use of her pupils. Such exercises 
for young ladies were common in those 
days, and had been from the time that 
Racine wrote “Esther” and “ Athalie” 
for Madame de Maintenon’s pupils at 
St. Cyr. The little piece was published, 
and this first juvenile effort actually ran 
through three editions. 


* Sir James Stonehouse, a celebrated physician, who 
had settled at Bristol, a great patron of the Mores. 
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And now the Misses More’s school 
became so famous, and was so largely 
patronized, that they were enabled to re- 
move it to more spacious quarters, in 
Rack Street, Bristol. 

The next year Hannah produced a trans- 
lation of Metastasio’s “ Attilio Regolo,” 
which she called “* The Inflexible Captive,” 
and which was acted at the Theatres Royal, 
Bath and Exeter, with some success. 

Here let us pause for a moment to re- 
late the one sentimental episode of our 
heroine’s life. 

A rich gentleman, named Turner, fell 
in love with the bright, vivacious, clever 
girl, and although he was some forty years 
her senior, she accepted the offer of his 
hand and heart. The day was named, 
the wedding trousseau prepared, when, 
for some inexplicable reason, the bride- 
groom desired that the happy event might 
be put off. Again a time was fixed, and 
again the gentleman found a cause to de- 
fer it. Hannah’s friends now interposed, 
and the match, after some further delay, 
was finally broken off. Mr. Turner pro- 
posed to compensate the young lady for 
her expense and disappointment by an 
anbuity, and strange as it appears, she 
was ultimately prevailed upon to accept 
this compromise. He seems to have al- 
ways held her in affectionate remem- 
brance, for at his death, many years 
afterwards, he bequeathed her a legacy of 
a thousand pounds. 

In 1774 she paid her first visit to Lon- 
don. Literary reputations were easily 
made in those days, for upon the strength 
of the two novels just named and a vol- 
ume of poems, Miss More gained admit- 
tance to the first literary coterie in the 
metropolis, and was there received with 
much effusiveness by such men as Rey- 
nolds, Burke, Garrick, and even Johnson, 
For Garrick she conceived a most enthu- 
siastic friendship. Some of the most 
striking descriptions of his performances 
may be found in her letters, and he petted 
and flattered her as he did all who paid 
tribute to his genius. A poem entitled 
“Sir Eldred of the Bower,” written in 
imitation of the old ballads which Dr. 
Percy in his “ Reliques ” had brought into 
fashion, still further increased her fame, 
and rendered her quite a lioness in soci- 
ety. Johnson was in raptures with her. 
“ If,” writes her sister, “ a wedding should 
take place before our return, don’t be sur- 
prised, between the mother of Sir Eldred, 
and the father of my much-loved Irene.* 


* The heroine of Johnson’s tragedy of that name. 
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Nay, Mrs. Montagu says if tender words 
are the precursors of connubial engage- 
ments, we may expect great things, for 
it is nothing but ‘child,’ ‘little fool,’ 
‘love,’ and ‘dearest.’ If Hannah’s head 
stands proof against all the adulation and 
kindness of the great folks here, why, 
then, I will venture to say nothing of this 
kind will meet her hereafter.” 

Her fame was prodigiously increased by 
the production of her tragedy of “ Percy,” 
written under the supervision of Garrick 
himself, produced at Covent Garden in 
1777, and played seventeen nights—a 
great run in those days—to crowded 
houses. Lord Lyttelton went six or seven 
times; Mrs. Boscawen, a noted dilettante, 
sent her a laurel crown; and the Duke of 
Northumberland, whose ancestor she had 
painted in such heroic colors, sent her a 
handsome pecuniary present. 

“ Mr. Garrick’s study, Adelphi, ten at 
night,’? — she writes to her sister describ- 
ing the first performance: “ He himself 
puts the pen in my hand, and bids me say 
that all is just as it should be. Nothing 
was more warmly received. I went with 
Mr. and Mrs. Garrick, satin Mrs. Harris’s 
box, in a snug, dark corner, and behaved 
very well, that is very quietly. The pro- 
logue and episode were received with 
bursts of applause —so indeed was the 
whole — as much beyond my expectation 
as my deserts. Mr. Garrick’s kindness 
has been unceasing.” 

Full of pleasant pictures of kind, dear, 
genial, good-hearted David Garrick are 
her letters. How they made much bar- 
gaining over the aforesaid prologue, which 
he wrote for her; how he told her that 
Dryden got handsome sums for those 
effusions, but as he, Garrick, was a richer 
man, he would be content with a good 
supper and a bottle of claret; how she 
declared she could not go beyond a steak 
and a pot of porter; and how the matter 
finally settled down intoa supper of bread 
and honey. 

Four thousand copies of the new trag- 
edy were sold ina fortnight, and the au- 
thoress realized about £600. It kept the 
stage for many years, and Alwina, the 
heroine, was a favorite part of Mrs. Sid- 
dons. But the play has long since be- 
come obsolete; it is essentially of the 
dramatic school of the eighteenth century ; 
though not destitute of tenderness and 
power it is long-winded, declamatory, and 
deficient in the first essentials of the dra- 
ma, action and situation. 

The next year, still under the tuition of 
her friend, she produced a second trage- 
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dy, “ The Fatal Falsehood,” but it did 
not attain the success of “ Percy.” Every 
trifle that now came from her pen was 
eagerly caught up; as an instance, an ode 
upon Garrick’s dog, Dragon, after a large 
circulation in manuscript, was printed, 
and a thousand copies were sold in a 
week. 

Garrick’s death, in 1778, was probably 
the greatest affliction that ever fell upon 
her placid life. One of her letters con- 
tains a very touching description of the 
sad event. In another she says: “I went 
yesterday with the Wilmots to pay a visit 
to the coffin. The last time the same 
party met in that room was /o see him per- 
form Macbeth. He changed so svon he 
was obliged to be soldered up. What 
would I have given for a sight of his 
face!” She seems to have entertained 
more than a friendship for the great actor 
— it was rather a platonic love. From 
the time of his death she grew more seri- 
ous ; there is no longer the same vivacity 
of feeling iu her letters, In one, dated 
1779, she says: “ My way of life is very 
different from what it used to be; you 
must not, therefore, expect much enter- 
tainment from my letters.” 

Drawn thither by affectionate remem- 
brances, she spent many succeeding win- 
ters with the widow of her dear friend, at 
Hampton. But oh, how changed was the 
old place from what it had been in the old 
days, when it was the resort of all that 
was noble and brilliant in society, and 
was rendered the brightest house in all 
England by the wit and inexhaustible 
variety of its master. A second Hamlet 
might have soliloquized in these deserted 
chambers, using the words that had so 
often fallen from the great actor’s own 
lips: “Where be your gibes now, your 
gambols, your songs, your flashes of mer- 
riment, that were wont to set the table on 
aroar?” What acontrast to such scenes 
is afforded in this passage from one of 
her letters: ‘* We,” she and Mrs. Garrick, 
“never see a human face but each other’s. 
Though in such deep retirement 1 am 
never dull, because I am not reduced to 
the fatigue of entertaining drones, or of 
being obliged to listen to them. We dress 
like a couple of Scaramouches, dispute 
like a couple of Jesuits, eat like a couple 
of aldermen, walk like a couple of porters, 
and read as much as any two doctors of 
either university. I wish,” she says in 
another place, “the fatal twentieth was 
= over. I dread the anniversary of that 

ay.” 

She never entered a theatre after Gar- 
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rick’s death, not even to see Mrs. Siddons 
in the height of her popularity personate 
the part of Alwina. She would not have 
her memories of the greatest actor con- 
fused by those of any inferior performer; 
and, as it has been before intimated, her 
views of life yearly grew more narrow and 
austere. For several years, however, she 
spent several months among the cliques 


‘and coteries of London society ; published 


a volume of sacred dramas and several 
poems, the most famous of which was 
“The Bas-Bleu,” written upon the blue- 
stocking assemblies held at Mrs. Monta- 
gu’s. Johnson called it “a great perform- 
ance,” and it is certainly a very sprightly 
one. 

This was the last of her lighter works, 
In 1785 she entirely withdrew herself from 
the gay world, and settled down in a 
charming residence which she had had 
built near Wrington, in Somersetshire, 
and christened Cowslip Green. 

She did not, however, abandon litera- 
ture, with its associations, although it was 
to a more serious style of composition 
that she now devoted herself. In 1787 
she published * Thoughts on the Manners 
of the Great,” a severe stricture upon 
the irreligion and frivolity of the upper 
classes. This was followed a few years 
later by a work upon the same subject, 
entitled “An Estimate of the Religion of 
the Fashionable World.” Her biogra- 
phers claim that a vast improvement was 
effected in the manners of those whom 
she addressed in these treatises. The 
sale was certainly enormous; seven large 
editions were sold within a few months, 
and one edition in four hours. They ap- 
peared, it must be confessed, at a very 
appropriate time, when their teachings 
were strongly enforced by the events of 
the French Revolution, which frightened 
so many people into propriety. It need 
scarcely be said that she was greatly 
shocked at the principles which that ter- 
rible social earthquake scattered abroad, 
and did all that her pen could do to coun- 
teract them. A little pamphlet, entitled 
“Village Politics,” was taken up by the 
government, which caused it to be every- 
where disseminated. The £240 she made 
by the sale were given to a fund for refu- 
gee ecclesiastics. 

But ere this she had engaged herself 
and sisters in a work of active philan- 
thropy, which reflects more lustre upon 
her name than the brightest of her writ- 
ings. 

Cowslip Green was situated in the 
neighborhood of the Mendip Hills, among 
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a population existing in a state of brutal 
degradation that could be paralleled, in 
living memory, only by that of the hand- 
nailmakers of Staffordshire and Worces- 
tershire; whole families knew no other 
abodes than the natural caverns among 
the hills, and no more of moral or reli- 
gious restrictions than savages. Those 
were the days when the country clergy 
considered that a couple of prosy sermons, 
preached to a sleepy congregation every 
Sunday, were a conscientious fulfilment 
of ail the duties attached to their office, 
and that such black sheep were quite be- 
yond the pale or consideration of the 
Church. It was for the mental, moral, 
and religious improvement of these mis- 
erable outcasts that Hannah More estab- 
lished the Mendip schools. 

Her ideas upon the education of the 
masses, as they are now called, would, I 
am afraid, excite only the indignation of 
an advanced schoolboard member. “ My 
notions of instructing the poor,” she 
writes, ‘are very limited. I allow xo 
writing, nor any reading but the Bible, 
catechism, and such little tracts as may 
enable them to understand the Christian 
service.” Even this meagre programme 
was difficult to carry out among those for 
whom it was initiated. But this good 
woman persevered, and succeeded in es- 
tablishing her schools in numerous par- 
ishes for many miles round. Every Sun- 
day they were all visited by her or one of 
her sisters in a circuit of from thirteen to 
thirty miles. Once a year there was a 
commemorative and festive gathering, at 
which sometimes as many as thirteen hun- 
dred children were present. She also 
founded, in the same districts, benefit 
clubs for the women, to which they paid a 
few halfpence weekly, and in time the 
funds were counted by thousands. 

Between 1795 and 1798 she and her 
sisters were busily employed upon a series 
of tracts for the poor, which they called 
“ The Cheap Repository,” and which gave 
weekly a tale, ballad, and lesson appro- 
priate for Sunday reading. Some of these, 
all admirably written, such as “ The Shep- 
herd of Salisbury Plain,” are not yet for- 
gotten. The circulation of these little 
books is said to have reached a million, 
which, when we consider the population 
of the kingdom and the few who could 
then read or cared to read, has no parallel 
even in this age. 

Besides these works for the ignorant 
and humble, she wrote a series of trea- 
tises upon female education. One, “ Hints 
towards forming the Character of a Young 
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Princess,” was inspired by no less a per- 
son, itis said, than Queen Charlotte, and 
was written for the benefit of the princess 
of that name. The most famous of her 
books, and the only one that is now even 
occasionally read, ** Coelebs in Search of a 
Wife,” was published in 1805. After this 
she composed only works upon religious 
subjects. ‘ Moral Sketches of Prevaillng 
Opinions,” which appeared in 1819, closed 
her literary labors. 

During all these years the bonds of sis- 
terhood which had united the five orphan 
girls at their father’s death were never 
broken by marriage or disagreement. Of 
course, competency had been acquired, 
and the school course given up years and 
years ago. Thecottage at Cowslip Green 
had also been quitted for a more commo- 
dious residence called Barclay Wood. 
Here the five maiden sisters continued to 
live together, until death, one by one, in 
the natural order of their ages, dissolved 
their lifelong union. Hannah survived 
unto her eighty-eighth year, when, full of 
honor, she ended her calm and useful life 
at her house, No. 4, Windsor Terrace, 
Clifton, on September 7, 1833. She had 
realized £30,000 by her writings, £10,000 
of which she bequeathed to charitable and 
religious institutions. 

The works of this once famous author 
have long since sunk into oblivion, and 
a collected edition may now occasionally 
be picked up upon an old bookstall ata 
price less than the smallest cost at the 
time of issue. The only part of her nu- 
merous writings which have any interest 
for the present or future generation are 
her letters, which in their lively and 
graphic pictures of the men and manners 
of her time will always be valuable mate- 
rial for the biographer and historian. 


A quaint, curious, delightful, old-world 
place, redolent with pleasant associations, 
is Hampstead. It is so unlike the dreary 
waste of rectangular roads and streets, 
each so like the other in its monotonous 
rows of snug, stuccoed houses, garden- 
fronted with regulation shrubs, that dis- 
tinguish the environs of the metropolis in 
general. It rejoices in the wildest and 
most.capricious irregularity; there is not 
a straight or a level thoroughfare within 
its precincts ; you ascend one steep, wind- 
ing hill only, it would seem, to descend 
another; streets branch off at angles un- 
known to geometricians, narrow alleys 
slope down at the steepest gradients ; one 
side of a road is so much higher than the 
other that you find yourself on a level 
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with the bedroom windows of the opposite 
houses ; converging roads meet in trian- 
gles, circles, polygons, with a most reckless 
and delightful contempt for economy of 
space. 


Streets, hills, and dells, trees overhead, now 
near, 

Now down below, with smoking roofs be- 
tween — 

A village revelling in varieties, 


wrote Leigh Hunt. Then there are great 
Georgian mansions of red brick, with 
carved pediments, and porticoes, and high 
walls, enclosing wildernesses of orchard 
and garden ground; quaint little shops 
nestling beneath bustling houses; ram- 
bling old inns, with cosy, low-ceiled strag- 
gling rooms, reminiscent of Dickens’s 
novels and of Dickens himself, for, like 
Shelley and Coleridge and Lamb and 
Keats and Hunt, he loved Hampstead, 
and one old inn at Jeast was a favorite 
resort of his; rows of ancient lime-trees, 
gouty, gnarled, and carbuncled with age, 
like the old port wine-bibbers that used to 
hobble beneath them in the days when 
Hampstead was a fashionable inland wa- 
tering-place. It is just the spot for a 
quiet, contemplative spirit of literary and 
refined tastes to take up its abode in, and 
of such an one I am about to tell the 
story. 

In one of the quaintest and most char- 
acteristic parts of the town, between hand- 
some, towering, Italian-looking new Con- 
sumption Hospital and the old Holly 
Bush Inn, with its low wooden walls, in 
whose Assembly Rooms, once the studio 
of George Romney, literary and artistic 
conversations used to be held, is a plain, 
unpretentious-looking, red-brick dwelling, 
with a small garden in front, shaded on 
each side by rows of old lime-trees, and 
called Balton House. People pass it 
every day without a second glance; and 
yet, commonplace as it looks, it was once 
regarded as ashrine of genius; and thither 
came pilgrims from far and rear, even 
from America, to pay homage to the au- 
thor of the once celebrated * Plays of the 
Passions,” who long resided there. 

How barren of incident the lives of lit- 
erary people are, as a rule, has been fre- 
quently remarked, and the life of Joanna 
Baillie more than exemplifies the observa- 
tion. It is not the story of struggle, suf- 
fering, endurance, and ultimate triumph, 
but the picture, Dutch in its plainness, of 
a good woman of cultivated mind, and 
suggestions of a literary society that has 
long passed away. 
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Joanna Baillie was born in 1762, at 
Bothwell, in Lanarkshire, and was the 
daughter of a Presbyterian clergyman of 
the old rigid ascetic type, who considered 
that the indulgence even of natural affec- 
tion bordered upon the sinful. His chil- 
dren could not remember ever to have 
received a kiss from him. The mother 
was scarcely more demonstrative; and 
Joanna, when speaking of this time in after 
years, used to relate how she longed for 
love and caresses. Butif she even clasped 
her little arms about her mother’s knees, 
she was chid and repulsed; although she 
adds that the mother seemed to like it; 
which indicates that such unnatural stern- 
ness was the affectation of an over-right- 
eousness which would repress all emotion, 
even the gentlest and most honorable to 
human nature, rather than utter coldness 
of heart. 

But the child was not without love. 
She had a sister only one year older than 
herself; and the two, denied parental af- 
fection, became all in all to each other. 
They were left very much to themselves, 
to follow their own pleasures; and in a 
poem addressed to her sister on her birth- 
day, Joanna gives a pretty picture of their 
young life. 

We learn from the same poem that book 
learning had no charms for her, as a child, 
but the following bit of prose autobiogra- 
phy verifies the poetic picture: “I made 
my father’s breakfasts melancholy, for I 
used to say my lessons to him then, and 
always cried over them. And yet, they 
say, this girl is not stupid neither; she is 
handy at her needle, and understands 
common matters well enough. I rambled 
over the heather and splashed in the brook 
most of the day.” We hear too that Jo- 
anna was something of a romp, and when 
in due course she was sent to school, she 
was always the ringleader in every frolic, 
and would climb on to the roof of the 
house to recite scenes. 

The Reverend Mr. Baillie must have 
been a man of learning, for we hear of 
him as being appointed professor of di- 
vinity at Glasgow. Upon his death, which 
happened while the sisters were still girls, 
the family removed to London, where a 
brother was already established as a phy- 
sician, and took up their abode at Hamp- 
stead. Here Joanna became associated 
with the Barbaulds, the Aikins, and others 
of that literary and artistic coterie, which 
at this time made Hampstead its head- 
quarters. 

It was not until 1798 that she produced 
the first series of the “ Plays of the Pas- 
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sions.” It was published anonymously, 
and no one in the world was less likely to 
be suspected of the authorship than the 
quiet and retiring lady of thirty-six, who 
had won the admiration of Hampstead so- 
ciety by her devotion to her blind mother, 
upon whom she attended day and night. 
“ Her genius,” to quote Miss Aikin, “had 
shrouded itself under so thick a veil of 
silent reserve, that its existence seems 
scarcely to have even been suspected be- 
yond the domestic circle when the ‘ Plays 
upon the Passions’ burst upon the world. 
The dedication of the volume to Dr. Baillie 
gave a hint in what quarter the author was 
to be sought, but the person chiefly sus- 
pected was the accomplished widow of his 
uncle, John Hunter. Of Joanna, at least, 
no one dreamed on this occasion. She 
and her sister arrived on a morning call 
at Mrs. Barbauld’s; my aunt immediately 
introduced the topic of the anonymous 
tragedies, and gave utterance to her ad- 
miration. But not even the sudden de- 
lights of such praise, so given, would 
seduce our Scottish damsel into self-be- 
trayal.” 

The curiosity of the reading public was 
much exercised as to their authorship, 
but when the secret at last oozed out that 
they were the composition of an unknown 
woman, the sale fell off. Four years later 
she published a second series, in 1812 a 
third, and between the two last, in 1804, a 
volume of miscellaneous dramas. 

It was in 1806, while he was on a visit 
to London, that she first made the ac- 
quaintance of Walter Scott, and Sotheby, 
the poet, brought about the introduction 
at Hampstead. Joanna afterwards de- 
scribed the impression he made upon her. 
“*] was at first a little disappointed, for I 
was fresh from the ‘ Lay,’ and had pictured 
to myself an ideal elegance and refinement 
of feature; but I said to myself, ‘If I had 
been in a crowd and at a loss what to do, 
I should have fixed upon that face among 
a thousand, as a sure index of the benevo- 
lence and the shrewdness that would and 
could help me in my strait. We had not 
talked long, however, before I saw in the 
expressive play of his countenance, far 
more even of elegance and refinement 
than I had missed in its mere lines.” 

Scott had conceived quite an enthu- 
siastic admiration for her writings years 
before this. “The ‘Plays of the Pas- 
sions,’” he wrote in one of his letters 
(1801), “has put me out of conceit of my 
Germanized feat, ‘ The House of Aspen.’ ” 
This meeting was the beginning of a life- 
long friendship, as the many letters which 
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passed between them, preserved in Lock- 
hart’s “ Life,” will testify. His praise was 
sometimes extravagant, as when writing 
of her play upon “ Fears,” he says: “ The 
language is distinguished by arich variety 
of fancy which I know no instance of ex- 
cept in Shakespeare. . . . The mad scene 
in the fifth act is certainly one of the most 
sublime ever written.” 

But Byron said she was the only woman 
who could write a tragedy, and Charles 
James Fox expressed his rapturous ad- 
miration in five pagesgof criticism. The 
Quarterly Review, in one of its articles, 
gave her high praise. ‘“Unversed in the 
ancient languages and literature,” says 
the writer, “and by no means accom- 
plished in those of her own age, or even 
of her own country, this remarkable wom- 
an owed it partly to the simplicity of her 
Scottish education, partly to the influence 
of the better part of Burns’s poetry, but 
chiefly to the spontaneous action of her 
own powerful genius, that she was able 
at once and apparently without effort, to 
come forth the mistress of a masculine 
style of thought and diction, which con- 
stituted then, as it constitutes now, the 
characteristic merit of her writings, and 
which contributed most beneficially to the 
already commenced reformation of the 
literary principles of the century.” 

Such criticisms add another to the 
many proofs of the fallacy of contempo- 
rary judgments, which are so seldom en- 
dorsed by posterity. While Keats, Shel- 
ley, Coleridge, and Wordsworth, were ridi- 
culed and condemned, the now forgotten 
plays of Joanna Baillie were regarded as 
an event in the annals of the drama. Her 
writings, however, are not without merit, 
and at times indicate considerable power ; 
but the plots being confined to the devel- 
opment of a single passion induced a mo- 
notony and paucity of incident and gave 
an artificial character to the whole which 
entirely removed them from ordinary hu- 
man sympathies. The taste of the first 
decades of the present century certainly 
inclined towards such productions, and the 
dramatic literature of that period is little 
more than a mass of dreary declamation, 
powerful and poetic at times, but utterly 
destitute of the Promethean spark, or of 
that one touch of nature which makes the 
whole world kin. 

One of the “Plays of the Passions,” 
and one only,.was performed upon the 
London stage, “De Montfort,’ which 
portrays the passion of hate. Kemble 
and Mrs. Siddons performed the hero and 
heroine, and it was acted eleven nights 
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with some success. It was revived for 
Edmund Kean, but after being performed 
a few times was relegated to the oblivion 
from which it will never again emerge. 

In 1810 “The Family Legend” was 
produced at the Edinburgh Theatre. In 
a letter dated January 30 in that year, 
Scott gives a most enthusiastic account of 
its reception. ‘ The house was crowded 
to a most extraordinary degree; many 
people had come from your native capital 
of the west; everything that pretended 
to distinction, whether from rank or liter- 
ature, was in the boxes, and in the pit 
such an aggregate mass of humanity as | 
have seldom if ever witnessed in the same 
space.” 

Then he goes on to tell of the deep in- 
terest that ‘at once seized upon the audi- 
ence, of the sobs that were heard on all 
sides, of the applause, the cheering, the 
throwing up of hats and handkerchiefs 
when at the end it was announced for 
repetition during the week. Mrs. Sid- 
dons was again the heroine, and the play 
had a run of fourteen consecutive nights, 
an enormous success in those days. But 
this theatrical triumph was but evanes- 
cent. It was a sad disappointment to 
Joanna when the truth was forced upon 
her that her plays were “caviare to the 
general.” Apropos of which there is a 
charming anecdote in Fanny Kemble’s 
“ Recollections.” .“ The desire and ambi- 
tion of her life,” writes that lady, * had 
been to write for the stage, and the repu- 
tation she achieved as a poet did not rec- 
oncile her to her failure as adramatist. I 
remember old Mr. Sotheby, the poet, tell- 
ing me of a visit he had once paid her, 
when, calling him into her little kitchen 
(she was not rich, kept few servants, and 
did not disdain sometimes to make her 
own pies and puddings), she bade him, as 
she was up to the elbows in flour and 
paste, draw from her pocket a paper; it 
was a play bill, sent to her by some friend 
in the country, setting forth that some ob- 
scure provincial company was about to 
perform Miss Joanna Baillie’s tragedy of 
‘De Montfort.’ ‘There,’ exclaimed the 
culinary Melpomene, ‘there, Sotheby, I 
am so happy! You see my plays can be 
acted somewhere !’ Well, too, do I re- 
member the tone of half-regretful con- 
gratulation in which she said to me: ‘ Oh, 
you lucky girl—you lucky girl, you are 
going to have your play acted.’” 

In 1836, after an interval of twenty-four 
years, she gave to the public three more 
volumes of plays. The dramatic works 
already enumerated and a volume of 
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“Fugitive Pieces,” containing some 
charming songs and poems, which may 
still be read with pleasure, make up the 
sum of her literary labors. 

In the society of numerous friends, and 
in the constant companionship of her 
dear Agnes, who, like herself, never mar- 
ried, the years flowed peacefully on. The 
deep sympathy and affection which had 
begun in childhood endured through life. 
There seems to have been much contrast 
between the characters of the two sisters; 
and it is very happily described in the 
poem I have already alluded to. 

Crabb Robinson, in his diary (1812), 
gives us a miniature portrait of Joanna as 
she appeared at that time: ‘* We met Miss 
Joanna Baillie and accompanied her home. 
She is small in figure and her gait is mean 
and shuffling, but her manners are those 
of a well-bred woman. She has none of 
the unpleasant airs too common to literary 
ladies. Her conversation is sensible. 
She possesses apparently considerable in- 
formation, is prompt without being for- 
ward, and has a fixed judgment of her 
own, without any disposition to force it on 
others.” 

Here is a charming picture from Lady 
Chatterton’s memoirs ; “ To-day we break- 
fasted with Harness. Dear old Joanna 
Baillie was there, looking so humble, un- 
pretending, and full of simplicity.... 
Her figure so slim and well made. Her 
new old-fashioned dress, too, which could 
not have been worn more than once or 
twice, yet made according to the fashion of 
ten or twelve years ago, and smelling sweet 
of the rose leaves and lavender with which 
it had been probably shut up for years, de- 
lighted me, and so did the little old lace cap 
that encircled her peaceful face. The 
calm repose of her manner —the cheery 
and hopeful countenance, seemed to do 
me good, it was so unrufiled by the flutter 
and excitement of modern times. Har- 
ness, too, describes to me her life — orig- 
inal, simple, and full of real enjoyment.” 

Wordsworth paid her a noble compli- 
ment when he said: “ If I had to present 
any one to a foreigner as a model of an 
English gentlewoman, it would be Joanna 
Baillie.” Not less suggestive are Lucy 
Aikin’s words: “ She was the only person 
I have ever known for whom thirty years 
of acquaintanceship, while they continu- 
ally deepened my affection, wore away 
nothing of my reverence.” The same 
writer tells us that, although she had re- 
sided in London from her girlhood, she 
retained her Scotch accent and a predi- 
lection for dare feet throughout her life. 
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And so within sight and sound of the 
great, struggling, roaring world of Lon- 
don, upon which through its grey pall of 
smoke they could look down and hear the 
distant hum of its restless myriads, the 
two sisters, who from childhood, side by 
side, their “earthly journey held,” lived 
on in their peaceful home untroubled, as 
far as we can know, by care or sorrow. 
Sometimes mayhap, when she would hear 
of some great dramatic success, Joanna 
might suppress a sigh as she thought of 
her own disappointed hopes, of the works, 
already forgotten, from which she had 
once hoped to reap the feverish glory of 
a stage triumph. What a strange ambi- 
tion for this little, quiet, shrinking woman 
to cherish! This we may suppose was 
the only shadow that ever crossed her life. 
One by one her old friends and brilliant 
contemporaries passed away, until she 
remained one of the last of her genera- 
tion. To few is it vouchsafed that their 
earthly pilgrimage shall extend to ninety 
years, but that was her age when the end 
came at last. She lies in the pretty old- 
fashioned graveyard of the parish church, 
and she could havefound no fitter resting- 
place. Her sister Agnes survived her 
ten years, dying, in 1861, at the great age 
of one hundred years, 

H. BARTON BAKER. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT, 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

FRANCES slept very little all night; her 
mind was jarred and sore almost at every 
point. The day with all its strange expe- 
riences, and still more strange sugges- 
tions, had left her in a giddy round of the 
unreal, in which there seemed no ground 
to stand upon. Nelly Winterbourn was 
the first prodigy in that round of wonders. 
Why, with that immovable tragic face, 
had she intimated to Lady Markham the 
tenure upon which she held her fortune? 
Why had it been received as something 
conclusive on all sides? There is an end 
of Nelly. Butwhy? And then came her 
mission to her aunt, the impression that 
had been made on her mind —the hope 
that had dawned on Frances; and then 
the event which swept both hope and im- 
pression away, and the bitter end that 
seemed to come to everything in the re- 
appearance of Constance. Was it that 
she was jealous of Constance? Frances 
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asked herself in the silence of the night, 
with noiseless, bitter tears. The throb- 
bing of her heart was all pain; life had 
become pain, and nothing more. Was it 
that she was jealous — jealous of her sis- 
ter? It seemed to Frances that her heart 
was being wrung, pressed till the life came 
out of it in great drops under some giant’s 
hands. She said to herself, no, no. It 
was only that Constance came in her care- 
less grace, and the place was hers, wher- 
ever she came; and all Frances had done, 
or was trying todo, came tonought. Was 
that jealousy? She lay awake through 
the long hours of the summer night, see- 
ing the early dawn grow blue, and then 
warm and lighten into the light of day. 
And then all the elements of chaos round 
her, which whirled and whirled and left 
no honest footing, came to a pause and 
disappeared, and one thing real, one fact 
remained — George Gaunt in his fever, 
lying rapt from ail common life, taking no 
note of night or day. Perhaps the tide 
might be turning now for death or life, 
for this was once more the day that might 
be the crisis. The other matters blended 
into a phantasmagoria, of which Frances 
could not tell which part was false and 
which true, or if anything was true; but 
here was reality beyond dispute. She 
thought of the pale light stealing into his 
room, blinding the ineffectual candles; of 
his weary head on the pillow growing vis- 
ible; of the long, endless watch; and far 
away among the mountains, of the old 
people waiting and praying, and wonder- 
ing what news the morning would bring 
them. This thought stung Frances into 
a keen life and energy, and took from her 
all reflection upon matters so abstract as 
that question whether or not she was jeal- 
ous of Constance. What did it matter? 
so long as he could be brought back from 
the gates of death and the edge of the 
grave, so long as the father and mother 
could be saved from that awful and mur- 
derous blow. She got up hastily long 
before any one was stirring. There are 
moments when all our ineffectual think- 
ings, and even futile efforts, end in a sud- 
den determination that the thing must be 
done, and revelations of how to do it. 
She got up with a little tremor upon her, 
such as a great inventor might have when 
he saw at last his way clearly, or a poet 
when he has caught the spark of celestial 
fire. Is there any machine that was ever 
invented, or even any power so divine as 
the right way to save a life and deliver a 
soul? Frances’s little frame was all tin- 
gling, but it made her mind clear and firm. 
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She asked herself how she could have 
thought of any other but this way. 

It was very early in the morning when 
she set out. If it had not been London, 
in which no dew falls, the paths would 
have been wet with dew; even in London, 
there was a magical something in the air 
which breathed of the morning, and which 
not all the housemaids’ brooms, and trades- 
men’s carts in the world could dispel. 
Frances walked along in the silence, along 
the long, silent line of the Park, where 
there was nobody save a little early school. 
mistress, or perhaps a belated man about 
town, surprised by the morning, with red 
eyes and furtive looks, in the overcoat 
which hid his evening clothes, hurrying 
home to break the breadth of the sun- 
shine, the soft morning light, which was 
neither too warm nor dazzling, but warmed 
gently, sweetly to the heart. .. Her trouble 
had departed from her in the resolution 
which she had taken. She was very grave, 
not knowing whether death or life, sorrow 
or hope, might be in the air, but com- 
posed, because, whatever it was, it must 
now come, all being done that man could 
do. She did not hasten, but walked slow- 
ly, knowing how early she was, how as- 
tonished her aunt’s.servants would be to 
see her, unattended, walking up to the 
door. ‘TI will arise and go to my father.” 
Wherever these words can be said, there 
is a peace in them, a sense of safety at 
least. There are, alas, many cases in 
which, with human fathers, they cannot 
be said; but Waring, whatever his faults 
might be, had not forfeited his child’s 
confidence, and he would understand, To 
all human aches and miseries, to be un- 
derstood is the one comfort above all oth- 
ers. Those to whom she had appealed 
before, had been sorry; they had been 
astonished; they had gazed at her with 
troubled eyes. But her father would un- 
derstand. This was the chief thing and 
the best. She went along under the trees, 
which were still fresh and green, through 
the scenes which, a little while later, 
would be astir with all the movements, 
the comedies, the tragedies, the confu- 
sions, and complications of life. But now 
they lay like a part of the fair, silent coun- 
try, like the paths in a wood, like the 
glades in a park, all silent and mute, birds 
in the branches, dew upon the grass—a 
place where town had abdicated, where 
nature reigned. 

Waring was an early riser, accustomed 
to the early hours of a primitive people. 
It was a curious experience to him to 
come down through a closed-up and si- 
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lent house, where the sunshine came in 
between the chinks of the shutters, and 
all was as it had been in the confusion of 
thenight. A frightened maidservant came 
before him to open the study, which his 
brother-in-law Cavendish had occupied till 
alate hour. Traces of the lawyer’s vigil 
were still apparent enough —his waste- 
paper basket full of fragments ; the little 
tray standing in the corner, which even 
when holding nothing more than soda- 
water and claret, suggests dissipation in 
the morning. Waring was jarred by all 
this unpreparedness. He thought with a 
sigh of the bookroom in the palazzo all 
open to the sweet morning air, before the 
sun had come round that way; and when 
he stepped out upon the little iron bal- 
cony attached to the window and looked 
out upon other backs of houses, all crowd- 
ing round, the recollection of the blue 
seas, the waving palms, the great peaks, 
all carved against the brilliant sky, made 
him turn back in disgust. The mean 
London walls of yellow brick, the narrow 
houses, the little windows, all blinded with 
white blinds and curtains, so near that he 
could almost touch them — “* However, it 
will not be like this at the Warren,” he 
said to himself. He was no longer in the 
mood in which he had left Bordighera; 
but yet, having left, he was ready to ac- 
knowledge that Bordighera was impossi- 
ble. It had continued from year to year 
—it might have continued forever, with 
Frances ignorant of all that had gone be- 
fore; but the thread of life once broken, 
could be knitted again no more. He ac- 
knowledged this to himself; and then he 
found that in acknowledging it, he had 
brought himself face to face with all the 
gravest problems of hislife. He had held 
them at arm’s length for years; but now 
they had to be decided, and there was no 


alternative. He must meet them; he 
must look them in the face. And fers, 
too, he must look in the face. Life once 


more had come to a point at which neither 
habit nor the past could help him. All 
over again, as if he were a boy coming of 
age, it would have to be decided what it 
should be. 

Waring was not at all surprised by the 
appearance of Frances fresh with the 
morning air about her. It seemed quite 
natural to him. He had forgotten all 
about the London streets, and how far 
it was from one point to another. He 
thought she had gained much in her short 
absence from him; perhaps in learning 
how to act for herself, to think for herself, 
which she had acquired since she left 
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him; for he was entirely unaware, and 
even quite incapable of being instructed, 
that Frances had lived her little life as 
far apart from him, and been as indepen- 
dent of him while sitting by his side at 
Bordighera, as she could have been at the 
other end of the world. But he was im- 
pressed by the steady light of resolution, 
the cause of which was as yet unknown to 
him, which was shining in her eyes. She 
told him her story at once, without the 
little explanations that had been necessary 
to the others. When she said George 
Gaunt, he knew all that there was to say. 
The only thing that it was expedient to 
conceal was Markham’s part in the catas- 
trophe, which was, after all, not at all clear 
to Frances; and as Waring was not ac- 
quainted with Markham’s reputation, 
there was no suggestion in his mind of the 
name that was wanting to explain how the 
young officer, knowing nobody, had found 
entrance into the society which had ruined 
him. Frances told her tale in few words. 
She was magnanimous, and said nothing 
of Constance on the one hand, any more 
of Markham on the other. She told her 
father of the condition in which the young 
man lay, of his constant mutterings, so 
painful to hear, the red and black that 
came up, over and over again, in his dis- 
tracted thoughts — the distracting burden 
that awaited him if he ever got free of that 
circle of confusion and pain — of the old 
people in Switzerland waiting for the daily 
news, not coming to him as they wished, 
because of that one dread yet vulgar diffi- 
culty which only she understood. ‘ Mam- 
ma says, of course they would not hesitate 
at-the expense. O no, no! they would 
not hesitate. But how can I make her 
understand ? and we know wi 

** How could she understand?” he said 
with a pale smile, which Frances knew. 
* She has never hesitated.” It was all 
that jarred even upon her excited nerves 
and mind. The situation was so much 
more clear to him than to the others, to 
whom young Gaunt was a stranger. And 
Waring was in bis nature something of a 
Quixote to those who took him on the 
generous side. He listened —he under- 
stood; he remembered all that had gone 
on under his eyes. The young fellow had 
gone to London in desperation, unsettled, 
and wounded by the woman to whom he 
had given his love — and he had fallen into 
the first snare that presented itself. It 
was weak, it was miserable; but it was 
not more than a man could understand. 
When Frances found that at last her ob- 
ject was attained, the unlikeliness that it 
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ever should have been attained, over- 
whelmed her even in the moment of vic- 
tory. She clasped her arms round her 
father’s arm, and laid down her head upon 
it, and, to his great surprise, burst into a 
passion of tears. ‘“ What is the matter? 
What has happened? Have I said any- 
thing tohurt you?” he cried, half touched, 
half vexed, not knowing what it was, 
smoothing her smooth hair half tenderly, 
half reluctantly, with his disengaged hand. 

“Oh, it is nothing, nothing! It is my 
folly; itis— happiness. I have tried to 
tell them all, and no one would under- 
stand. But one’s father — one’s father is 
like no one else,” cried Frances, with her 
cheek upon his sleeve. 

Waring was altogether penetrated by 
these simple words, and by the childish 
action, which reminded him of the time 
when the little forlorn child he had carried 
away with him had no one but him in the 
world. ‘My dear,” he said, “it makes 
me happy that youthinkso. I have been 
rather a failure, I fear, in most things; 
but if you think so, 1 can’t have been a 
failure all round.” His heart grew very 
soft over his little girl He was in a new 
world, though it was the old one. His 
sister, whom he had not seen for so long, 
had half disgusted him with her violent 
partisanship, though his was the party she 
upheld sostrongly. And Constance, who 
had no hold of habitual union upon him, 
had exhibited all her faults to his eyes. 
But his little girl was still his little girl, 
and believed in her father. It broughta 
softening of all the ice and snow about his 
heart. 

They walked together through the many 
streets to inquire for poor Gaunt; and 
were admitted with shakings of the head 
and downcast looks. He had passed a 
very disturbed night, though at present he 
seemed to sleep. The nurse, who had 
been up all night, and was much depressed, 
was afraid that there were symptoms of a 
“change.” “I think the parents should 
be sent for, sir,” she said, addressing her- 
self at once to Waring. These attendants 
did not mind what they said over the un- 
easy bed. “He don’t know what we are 
saying, any more than the bed he lies on. 
Look at him, miss, and tell me if you don’t 
think there is a change?” Frances held 
fast by her father’s arm. She was more 
diffident in his presence than she had 
been before. The sufferer’s gaunt face 
was flushed, his lips moved, though, in 
his weakness, his words were not audible. 
The other nurse, who had come to relieve 
her colleague, and who was fresh and un- 
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wearied, was far more hopeful. But she, 
too, thought that a “change” might be 
approaching, and that it would be well to 
summon the friends. She went down- 
stairs with them to talk it over a little 
more. “It seems to me that he takes 
more notice than we are aware of,’”’ she 
said. ‘The ways of sick folks are that 
wonderful, we don’t understand, not the 
half of them; seems to me that you have 
a kind of an influence, miss. Last night 
he changed after you were here, and took 
me for his mamma, and asked me what I 
meant, said something about a Miss Una 
that was true, and a false Jessie or some- 
thing. I wonder if your name is Miss 
Una, miss?” This inquiry was made 
while Waring was writing a telegram to 
the parents. Frances, who was not very 
quick, could only wonder for a long time 
who Una was and Jessie. It was not till 
evening, nearly twelve hours after, that 
there suddenly came into her mind the 
false Duessa of the poet. And then the 
question remained, who was Una, and who 
Duessa? a question to which she could 
find no reply. 

Frances remained with her father the 
greater part of the day. When she found 
that what she desired was to be done, 
there fell a strange kind of lull into her 
being, which strangely took away her 
strength, sothat she scarcely felt herself 
able to hold up her head. She began to 
be aware that she had neither slept by 
night nor had any peace by day, and that 
a fever of the mind had been stealing upon 
her, a sort of reflection of the other fever, 
in which ber patient was enveloped as in 
a living shroud. She was scarcely able 
to stand, and yet she could not rest. Had 
she not put force upon herself, she would 
have been sending to and froall day, creep- 
ing thither on limbs that would not support 
her, to know how he was, or if the change 
had yet appeared. She had not feared for 
his life before, having no tradition of 
death in her mind; but now an alarm 
grew upon her that any moment might 
see the blow fall, and that the parents 
might come in vain. It was while she 
stood at one of the windows of Mrs. Cav- 
endish’s gloomy drawing-room, watching 
for the return of one of her messengers, 
that she saw her mother’s well-known 
brougham drive up to the door. She 
turned round with a little cry of “ Mam- 
ma’ to where her father was sitting, in 
one of the seldom-used chairs. Mrs. 
Cavendish, who would not leave him for 
many minutes, was hovering by, wearying 
his fastidious mind with unnecessary solic- 
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itude, and a succession of questions which 
he neither could nor wished to answer. 
She flung up her arms when she heard 
Frances’s cry. “Your mother! Oh, has 


she dared! Edward, go away, and let 
me meet her. She will not get much out 
of me.” 


“Do you think I am going to fly from 
my wife?” Waring said. He rose up 
very tremulous, yet with a certain dignity. 
“In that case, I should not have come 
here.” 

“But, Edward, you are not prepared. 
O Edward, be guided by me. If you get 
into that woman’s hands “3 

“Hush!” he said; “her daughter is 
here.” Then, with a smile: “ When a 
lady comes to see me, I hope I can re- 
ceive her still as a gentleman should, who- 
ever she may be. 

The door opened, and Lady Markham 
came in. She was very pale, yet flushed 
from moment to moment. She, who had 
usually such perfect self-command, be- 
trayed her agitation by little movements, 
by the clasping and unclasping of her 
hands, by a hurried, slightly audible breath- 
ing. She stood for a moment without 
advancing, the door closing behind her, 
facing the agitated group. Frances, fol- 
lowing an instinctive impulse, went hastily 
towards her mother, as a maid of honor in 
an emergency might hurry to take her 
place behind the queen. Mrs. Cavendish 
on her side, with a similar impulse, drew 
nearer to her brother—the way was 
cleared between the two, once lovers, now 
antagonists. The pause was but for a 
moment. Lady Markham, after that hes- 
itation, came forward. She said: “ Ed- 
ward, I should be wanting in my duty, if I 
did not come to welcome you home.” 

* Home!” he said, with a curious smile. 
Then he, too, came forward a little. “I 
accept your advances in the same spirit, 
Adelaide.” She was holding out her hands 
to him with a little appeal, looking at him 
with eyes that sunk and rose again, an 
emotion that was restrained by her age, 
by her matronly person, by the dignity of 
the woman, which could not be quenched 
by any flood of feeling. He took her 
hands in his with a strange timidity, hesi- 
tating, as if there might be something 
more, then det them drop, and they stood 
once more apart. 

“I have to thank you, too,” she said, 
“for bringing Constance back to me safe 
and well; and what is more, Edward, for 
that child.” She put out her hand to 
Frances, and drew her close, so that the 
girl could feel the agitation in her moth- 
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er’s whole person, and knew that, weak as 
she was, she was a support to the other, 
who was so much stronger. “I owe you 
more thanks still for her — that she never 
had been taught to think any harm of her 
mother, that she came back to me as in- 
nocent and true as she went away.” 

“If you found her so, Adelaide, it was 
to her own praise, rather than mine.” 

“Nay,” she said with a tremulous 
smile, “I have not to learn now that the 
father of my children was fit to be trusted 
with a girl’s mind — more, perhaps, than 
their mother —and the world together.” 
She shook off this subject, which was too 
germane to the whole matter, with a little 
tremulous movement of her head and 
hands. “ We must not enter on that,” 
she said. “ Though I am only a woman 
of the world, it might be too much for me. 
Discussion must be for another time. 
But we may be friends.” 

**So far as I am concerned.” 

*“ And I too, Edward. There are things 
even we might consult about — without 
prejudice, as the lawyers say — for the 
children’s good.” 

* Whatever you wish my advice upon 

” 


“Yes, that is perhaps the way to put 
it,” Lady Markham said, after a pause 
which looked like disappointment, and 
with an agitated smile. Will you be so 
friendly, then,” she added, “as to dine at 
my house with the girls and me? Noone 
you dislike will be there. Sir Thomas, 
who is in great excitement about your 
arrival; and perhaps Claude Ramsay, 
whom Constance has come back to mar- 
ry. 

“ Then she has settled that ?” 

“TI think so; yet no doubt would like 
him to be seen by you. 1 hope you will 
come,” she said, looking up at him with a 
smile. 

“It will be very strange,” he said, * to 
dine as a guest at your table.” 


“Yes, Edward; but everything is 
strange. We are so much older now than 
we were. We can afford, perhaps, to dis- 


agree, and yet to be friends.” 

“TI will come if it will give you any 
pleasure,” he said. 

“ Certainly, it will give me pleasure.” 
She had been standing all the time, not 
having even been offered a seat, an omis- 
sion which neither he nor she had discov- 
ered. He did it now, placing with great 
politeness a chair for her; but she did not 
sit down. 

“For the first time, perhaps it is 
enough,” she said. ‘And Charlotte 
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thinks it more than enough. Good-bye» 
Edward. If you will believe me, 1 am — 
truly glad to see you, and I hope we may 
be friends.” 

She half raised her clasped hands 
again. This time he took them in both 
his, and leaning towards her, kissed her 
on the forehead. Frances felt the tremor 
that ran through her mother’s frame. 
“* Good-bye,” she said, ‘‘till this evening.” 
Only the girl knew why Lady Markham 
hurried from the room. She stopped in 
the hall below to regain her se!f-command 
and arrange her bonnet. “ It is so long 
since we have met,” she said, “it upsets 
me. Can you wonder, Frances? The 
woman in the end always feels it most. 
And then there are so many things to 
upset me justnow. Constance and Mark- 
ham —say nothing of Markham; do not 
mention his name — and even you - 

“There is nothing about me to annoy 
you, mamma.” 

Lady Markham smiled with a face that 
was near crying. She gave a little tap 
with her finger upon Frances’s cheek, and 
then she hurried away. 








From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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THEY say you may get a shrewd notion 
of a man’s character by a glance at his 
bookshelves; but for my part I would 
sooner ask what books a man read in 
certain conditions of time and place, in 
certain accidents, certain changes and 
chances of his affairs; when sick, or sor- 
ry, or glad; harassed, or at leisure ; fresh 
in the morning light, or tired in the gray 
hours of the evening; in the first surprise 
of new scenes, or renewing the memory 
of old ones. 

Consider, for example, a man, who had 
worn the gown there in his youth, revisit- 
ing Oxford after a long lapse of years; 
not in the time of term, when all the place 
would be gay with a life he had no share 
in, and like some forlorn ghost he would 
wander silent and puzzled, and perchance 
something sad — 


Among new men, strange faces, other minds, 


But let his visit be in the time of vaca- 
tion —in the long vacation, say, when it 
is some three weeks or so old, and when 
“the high midsummer pomps are on,” as 
he probably has never seen them there. 
Then Oxford is his own; the Oxford he 
knew in the days before the flood, when 
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gowns were only worn by men, when no 
blatant tramway desecrated the High 
Street, and no chattering nursemaids 
broke the sacred stillness of Magdalen 
groves. Then the old gray quadrangles 
are alive once more with the forms he 
knew, with voices long silent to his ears, 
but unforgotten still. Every step awakes 
some echo of the past; every echo stirs 
some fresh remembrance. Even the old 
scouts who come grinning up to him— 
mines of inconvenient memories, old, bat- 
tered, buttery-worn bodies — have a-grace 
about them more than nature mostly gives 
their kind. 


Comrades of his past were they, 
Of that unreturning day. 


Above all, as Lamb says, he can fetch up 
past opportunities. Ah, those past op- 
portunities! Oxford isa soil which grows 
that sort of grain in rich profusion, and 
our friend would be a Tom of ten thou- 
sand indeed if he had not a liberal crop of 
them. 

Surely the books a man in such a place 
and time would turn to would illustrate 
the bent of his mind more vividly than 
the everyday aspect of his shelves. If 
he had a friend with him, a comrade of 
those old years, he would read no books. 
Then they would talk: ye gods, how they 
would talk! But if he were alone —and 


unless he had provided himself with come: 


pany, he would probably be very much 
alone —he would almost inevitably seek 
some moments of companionship in books, 
and in books redolent of this or that of 
the many perfumes of the place. And 
from his choice a curious assayer of the 
great human riddle might amuse himself 
much in framing a scheme of that man’s 
life, its past and its present, its dreams 
and its realities. “In the shadow of the 
mighty Bodley” he might be found solac- 
ing himself with the old folios of Anthony 
Wood, or still more venerable relics. 
Were he one who in his day had walked 
delicately and along well-ordered paths, 
he might now “fetch up past opportuni- 
ties” by a study of the adventures of Mr. 
Verdant Green, or Mr. Drysdale, or of 
that still more audacious volume (as I 
have heard) which retails the experiences 
of one Peter Priggins, a scout. Had he, 
on the other hand, been one wont to lean 
his ear too closely to the chimes of mid- 
night, or too profuse in his consumption 
of ginger, it is probable that — having 
been long forced to forswear both those 
and all kindred delights — he would be 
something of an ascetic, at least in the- 
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ory; musing over the great vanished era 
of plain living and high thinking, as we 
imagine it tohave been. Then would the 
* Apologia ” be in his hands; then would 
he relieve with the livelier chatter of the 
brothers Mozley the sour egotism of 
Mark Pattison. Then would he walk into 
Trinity to see if the snap-dragon still 
grew on its walls, as it grew in the fresh- 
manhood of John Henry Newman; then, 
pacing the gravelled quadrangle of Oriel, 
would he strive to catch in the echoes of 
his solitary steps some memories of that 
mighty band of reformers, who pulled 
down so much, and built up so little; or, 
peering still further into the abysm of time, 
would he linger round that glorious old 
library of Merton — the oldest, probably, 
and most perfect book-retreat in the 
world —if haply on the ear of imagina- 
tion might fall the ghostly footsteps of 
Duns Scotus still restlessly pacing the 
bricked floor as he meditated some shrewd 
retort on the Dominican. And surely, 
Nominalist or Realist, Stoic or Epicu- 
rean, whatever he has been or be, if he be 
a true son of Oxford some part of his time 
at least will be spared to his old friends, 
the Scholar Gipsy and Thyrsis. 

It happened that in the course of this 
summer | found myself at Oxford, in 
much the same circumstances as the vis- 
itor thus foreshadowed. I had not set foot 
in the place for very many years, and I 
was alone. As this is no autobiography, 
nor designed as a posthumous bombshell 
for my friends, there is no need to specify 
the nature of my reflections, nor the 
books I found most congenial to them. 
But as the weather during all my visit was 
superlatively fine, day succeeding day of 
blue sky and sunshine and breeze, a great 
deal of my time was naturally passed in 
the open air; and after the first rapture 
of memory among the gray old buildings 
had been satisfied, it was no less natural 
that I should turn to that “ loved hillside” 
whereon Thyrsis and his friend had first 
assayed their shepherd pipes. It had 
long been a wish of mine to stand under 
the shade of the elm-tree — 


The signal-elm, that looks on IIsley downs, 
The Vale, the three lone weirs, the youthful 
Thames ; 
the tree whose life was fondly fancied by 
the two friends to be co-existent with that 
of 
the Oxford scholar poor, 

Of pregnant parts and quick inventive brain, 

Who, tired of knocking at preferment’s door, 

One summer-morn forsook 

His friends, and went to learn the gipsy-lore, 








And roam’d the world with that wild broth- 
erhood, 

And came, as most men deem’d, to little 
good, 

But came to Oxford and his friends no more. 


From hunting with the Berkshire 
hounds that “rude Cumnor ground” had 
once been tolerably familiar to me; but 
really to know a country you must trav- 
erse it on your own legs, and we were no 
great pedestrians in my Oxford days; at 
least those whom I saw most of were not. 
We preferred horse exercise; and though 
the statutes of the college, within whose 
venerable walls we pursued, with modera- 
tion, the study of polite learning, had 
much to say against that pastime, we 
managed to gratify our preference not il- 
liberally. My main dependence was the 
small pocket volume, one of the Golden 
Treasury Series, containing the two 
poems — 


Runs it not here, the track by Childsworth 
farm, 

Past the high wood, to where the elm-tree 
crowns 

The hill behind whose ridge the sunset flames? 


That was all the compass I had to 
steer by; and where this farm lay I knew 
no more than readers of the morning pa- 
pers knew till the other day where Yap 
might be. Somewhere between the two 
Hinkseys the path must lie; so much was 
clear, but nothing more. 

One burning July-day my quest began. 
I went out of the town, under the railway 
bridge, past Oseney, and up through the 
water meadows to Ferry Hinksey, which 
had been selected as the base of my first 
operations. In which of the two Hink- 
seys swung the sign that bore Sibylla’s 
name I do not know, nor which of their 
little streets boasted the haunted man- 
sion. But I do know that the name of 
George Scott is on the signboard of the 
Fishes, at Ferry Hinksey, and that he 
sells only that sort of bastard ginger-beer 
which is compact of some vile powder, or 
so-called essence, and stored in glass 
bottles. And so it was in nearly all the 
ale-houses throughout the country-side. 
The good old brew that sprang after the 
bursting cork out of the squat brown 
stone bottles has gone ; gone with Sibylla 
and her sign, and with the girl by the 
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This Fishes inn is well-named, though 
the “Fishers” had, perhaps, been bet- 
ter. Never were there such fishers as 
these Oxford folk. Man, woman, and 
child, the fields are full of them; each 
sedged brook is alive with their floats, and 
round every pond they crowd, solemn, 
silent, earnest, like adjutant birds beside 
some Indian tank. In all my walks I 
never saw a fish landed, nor so much even 
as a bobbing float. But the fishers fished 
on forever. I verily believe the old vil- 
lage patriarchs, when too weak to hobble 
to the brooksides, woo the imported min- 
now from the tubs outside their doors. 
As I crossed the ferry that day, the little 
boy who worked the rope entertained me 
with legends of a vast jack, believed to 
have its home under a tree close by tke 
punt’s moorings. Each time I crossed 
that ferry, and I crossed it many times, 
that jack grew, till the sturgeon Nahma, 
king of fishes, can have been but a stickle- 
back to him. And there he lies (the jack), 
for aught I know, to this day. 

Across the ferry, then, past the new inn 
and the old church, up the grassy hillside, 
and through a bean-field, sweeter than all 
the perfumes of Araby, I went, till I came 
out where a wide plain of yellowing corn 
sloped upward to the sky, and from out 
the further hedgerow rose a likely tree. 
Might this be the elm? 

No; for it was an oak, and the view 
from it was not the view prescribed. No 
downs of Ilsley were in sight, and only 
half the vale. Yet it was a noble view. 
It was not August; the corn was not yet 
ready for the reapers; the lindens were 
missing. Yet it was not hard to fancy it 
the very spot where he who strove 


To flute his friend, like Orpheus, from the 
dead, 


waited for the shepherd that summer day 
long ago. 


Screen’d is this nook o’er the high, half-reap’d 
field 
And here till sundown, shepherd ! will I be. 
Through the thick corn the scarlet poppies 
peep, 
And round green roots and yellowing stalks 
I see 
Pale pink convolvulus in tendrils creep ; 
And air-swept lindens yield 
Their scent, and rustle down their perfumed 





boatman’s door, and with the mowers who showers 

stayed their scythes among the river- Of bloom on the bent grass where I am 

grass to watch the friends steering their laid, 

course through the Wytham flats — And — me from the August sun with 
shade ; 

They all are gone, and thou art gone as well! | And the eye travels down to Oxford’s towers. 
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On through the gate into the farther field, 
and then, on the fronting ridge rose Cum- 
nor Hurst, with its little wind-swept clump 
of firs guarded by the solitary elm — not 
my elm, for the Hurst has its own place 
in the elegy. As is the case with most 
Englishmen, my knowledge of England 
is curiously limited, and my praise is 
therefore little worth ; but I cannot remem- 
ber any English scene to be compared 
with that you get from Cumnor Hurst. 
Two noble views come before me as I 
write ; the well-known one from Leith Hill, 
and one from the garden terrace of Dun- 
combe Park in Yorkshire; but neither of 
these in my eyes ranks with the wide Ox- 
fordshire prospect. In the two former 
the scene lies flat and straight before you ; 
in the last, it lies all round you. There, on 
that little knoll, with the breeze singing 
through the pines overhead — for how 
still soever it be elsewhere, there is always 
a breeze on the Hurst — while “ the bleat- 
ing of the folded flocks” comes faintly 
from the distant uplands, mixed with yet 
fainter sounds of human labor in the hay- 
fields below; there you stand, like the 
eagle, “ringed with the azure world.” 
The open air is all round you; turn where 
you will, the everlasting hills make your 
horizon. To the north-east rise the Chil- 
terns, and below them, in more distin- 
guishable tints, the wooded range which 
overlooks Oxford, the range of Heading- 
ton and Shotover. Oxford herself lies 
full and fair before you; her staring new 
red suburbs reaching away like unlovely 
wings on either side the immortal group 
of “ dreaming spires,” along Port Meadow 
aimost to Godstow on the one side, and 
nearly touching I ffley onthe other. There 
is the tower of Iffley church, and the im- 
memorial poplars. Northwards rise the 
woods of Wytham, their dark green 
masses glorified into orange by the vivid 
sunlight. Below them Ensham, and all 
“the grassy harvest of the river fields,” 
threaded by the shy silver of the youthful 
Thames, from whose farther bank the 
slender spire of Cassington soars into the 
golden air. Westward, beneath your feet, 
lies Cumnor, half hidden in its leafy nest; 
and above Cumnor and all away to the 
west and south-west, the Berkshire moors 
go rolling on, down after down, to the far 
blue line of the Cotswolds. Many a time 
in my month’s holiday did I look over that 
scene, and in many a change of light and 
shade, beneath blue skies and gray, and 
once even through the driving rain, but 
its infinite variety never grew stale to my 
eyes. 





Still there was the amari aliquid, of 
course. On the Cumnor side of the slope, 
marring all the western view, a tall red 
chimney, vomiting smoke from its black 
mouth, marks a brick kiln of the lords of 
Abingdon. Gratifying, no doubt, as an- 
other sign of the tireless industry of the 
Anglo-Saxon race; but not beautiful. 
And there must be so many ugly spots 
which a wilderness of chimneys could 
make no uglier! 

It was a hot day, and the spirit of Giles 
Gosling called to me from out the trees of 
Cumnor. So down the slope I went, and 
through the kilns, and after a dusty tramp 
along the white highroad came into the 
village by its rare old church. 

Immediately behind the church is a 
grass field, surrounded by a rough stone 
wall, and in that wall lies ali that the neigh- 
borhood now holds of Cumnor Hall. Many 
an oak still grows thereby, but the hall 
itself has vanished, as the hall of Balclutha, 
or that “ where Jamshyd gloried and drank 
deep.” In 1811 the skeleton of the house, 
which can have been no great thing, was 
still standing; but in that year the Lord 
Abingdon of the day carried off the win- 
dows and doorways to adorn his new 
church at Wytham. For some while 
longer three bare stone arches still marked 
the spot; but now they too are gone, and 
nothing remains but the close, some fine 
old trees — relics, let us believe, of the 
avenue beneath which Amy and the faith- 
ful Janet hurried on that midnight flight 
— and the stone wall. 

And yet there was no midnight flight to 
Kenilworth; no Kenilworth for Amy to 
fly to, for it was not Leicester’s till after 
her death; and while she lived Robert 
Dudley was not Leicester, and poor Amy 
was no countess. Tony Fire-the-Faggot 
was Anthony Forster, gent., a worthy 
member of a good old Shropshire family, 
a cultivator of the fine arts, and possessed 
of as many virtues as Bishop Berkeley. 
“Villain” Varney was Sir Richard Ver- 
ney, of Compton Verney in Warwickshire, 
high sheriff for the county, and heaven 
and the antiquaries only know what else 
of great and good. There was no flight 
from the old Devonshire home, no clan- 
destine marriage, no broken-hearted fa- 
ther. Mistress Amy Robsart and her lord 
were married in open day, at Sheen in 
Surrey, in the presence of little King Ed- 
ward and a goodly company, with marriage 
settlements and festivities, and everything 
handsome about them. There was no 
murder. Lady Dudley died, it is true; 
and here, it is also true, the champions of 
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the fact area little at loss; for how the 
lady died, by her own hand or sheer acci- 
dent — murder we are forbidden to call it 
— no one rightly knows. She was found 
one September evening, when all the ser- 
vants had at her own bidding been packed 
off to Abingdon Fair, and Dudley (who, 
for all his affection. seems to have given 
her very little of his company) was with 
the court at Windsor — she was found in 
the lonely house lying dead at the foot of 
“a pair of stairs.” ‘That was all that was 
ever known, or ever will be, till the grave 
in St. Mary’s gives up its dead.* 

Yes, it is all a myth; and Sir Walter 
was a heedless traducer of most honorable 
men, palming off a paltry novel as history 
on the idle public. Truly, a most repre- 
hensible deed. And yet I think not all 
the antiquarians in the world will be able 
to pull down what Sir Walter has builded. 
Shrewdly does the east wind of fact nip 
these old flowers of romance. But some- 
how they survive; renewed, like the red 
rose of Lancaster, “for everlasting blos- 
soming,” when once the sun of genius has 
touched them with its liberal warmth. 
Mr. Ruskin has proved the Venice of 
Childe Harold to be “a mere efflorescence 
of decay,” nothing but “a stage-dream, 
which the first ray of daylight must dissi- 
pate into dust;” yet it is a dream which 
will outlast the historical Venice of Mr. 
Ruskin. Not all the pampbleteers in 
either hemisphere will silence Villain Var- 
ney’s fatal whistle, or give Tony Fire-the- 
Faggot decent burial in Cumnor church. 
He has yet to be born who shall be man 
enough to “burke Sir Walter.” 

The Black Bear still rears itself against 
the ragged staff in Cumnor, and the sign 
still bears the name Giles Gosling. But 
it is a beast of modern breed, and the 
Gosling is but a pretty piece of sentiment. 
Mine host of to-day rejoices in the name 
of Bunsby —a noticeable name, too! Still, 
whatever its age, the place has a fine old 
air about it, and for the sentiment of the 
signboard, I called for a cup of Master 
Bunsby’s ale, and drank it to the health of 
Sir Walter. I drank it in a quaint, half- 
moon-shaped room, with narrow, high- 
backed, oaken settles ranged round the 
walls, rare to look at, but a very Siege 
Perilous for the weary traveller. Miss 
Bunsby —if Miss Bunsby it was who 
served my ale — fills pretty Cicely’s part 


* Lady Dudley was buried with great ceremony, in 
the presence of her husband, many of his court friends, 
a large company of ladies, and several of the university 
dignitaries, in the chancel of St. Mary’s Church, Ox- 
ford, September, 1560. 
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not unworthily. But the grace granted 
Tressilian was not mine. 

My Hebe had told me of a convenient 
way on to the range again, through the 
village of Wootton ; but it included a mile 
or so of the highroad, and I had not come 
out to tramp the highroad. So, when 
Cumnor was fairly left behind, I essayed 
to make a way for myself. It was not 
well made. After some very rough walk- 
ing, unrelieved by hedges of amazing con- 
sistency, | got into a wood; in that wood 
was a bog, and I got into that bog; and 
as I floundered in its Serbonian depths 
some confounded dog kept baying through 
the wood, and awful memories of blood- 
hounds and dismal swamps came throng- 
ing into my hot, midge-tormented head. 
Those midges, by the way, or whatsoever 
else be the winged, buzzing beasts that 
encircle one’s head on a summer day’s 
walk, — are those which attach themselves 
to you on your first start, the same which 
go with you to the end? From the mo- 
ment I got fairly into the fields that day 
till I re-entered Oxford, “a host of in- 
sects,” as with Wordsworth’s traveller, 
went “ever with me as I paced along.” 
Save for the few minutes passed in the 
inn parlor they never left me. There was 
no appreciable moment of relieving guard ; 
and yet it seems hard to suppose a gnat 
would travel so far for the sheer pleasure 
of tormenting one wretched head. 

A very hot, dishevelled creature at last, 
after a wasted hour, stumbled into Woot- 
ton. The history of this parish dates 
from the middle of the thirteenth century, 
but to me it is, or was, chiefly remarkable 
for possessing not a single ale-house. In 
those struggles in the wood the virtue of 
John Bunsby’s cheer had gone from me, 
and needed renewing. It could not be 
done in Wootton. Five hundred souls, 
or thereabouts, are there in the village, 
but not one ale-house. There was the 
Fox, indeed, but the Fox was “over the 
hills and far away.” Still it was truly a 
case of Fox, et preterea nihil, and, after 
all, the blessed animal lay in my home- 
ward track. The tongue of the Berkshire 
peasant is not easily understanded of the 
stranger, and my inquiries as to the where- 
abouts of this house of call resulted in no 
certain knowledge. Like the Mulligan’s 
London home, it was there — there repre- 
senting an indefinite portion of the Cum- 
nor range. It was clear, however, that 
my way was up the hill, and to that hill a 
pretty path stretched out through a mile 
or so of grass fields and over sundry pri- 
meval stone stiles. Along that path ac- 
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cordingly, and over those stiles, I went, 
till half-way up the hill there rose a little 
cluster of cottages, which betokened some 
form of civilization; but signs of enter- 
tainment for man or beast there were 
none. Again I sought to fathom the mys- 
teries of the native dialect, and this time 
there came with them a gesture clearly 
pointing, or so it seemed, to some chim- 
neys rising from a small clump of trees a 
few hundred yards distant. They were 
soon reached. The house was perched on 
a little ledge overlooking a glorious land- 
scape —a most picturesque position, but 
not too convenient for a house of call am- 
bitious of much custom. A mere track 
led up to it, nor was there any signboard, 
nor customary inscription detailing the 
privileges of him who is licensed to in- 
spirit the weary traveller. But over the 
doorway grinned, in stuffed similitude of 
life,a noble fox —an unconventional form 
of signboard in harmony with the romance 
of the situation. I entered; all was still; 
no welcome bar greeted my longing eyes. 
I coughed, scraped with my feet, and beat 
with my stick upon the floor, till, having 
in vain exhausted the signs by which a 
modest man notifies his presence, | was 
fain to lift up my voice. Thereat, from a 
parlor on my left, bounced out a matronly 
but not merciful-seeming dame, who some 
what tartly demanded my wants. I an- 
swered, with perfect truth, that I only 
wanted something to drink, and my tone 
also had perhaps a touch of petulance in 
it. “Then,” was the startling reply, “1 
don’t think you can have it.” What a 
hostess! But, of course, the place was 
no inn; it was a private house, the house 
of ,» some name I could not catch, and 
was not interested in, for, as I could not 
drink there, it might have been a lunatic 
asylum for all I cared. Profuse were my 
apologies, but the good dame still, like 
Nell Cook, “looked askew.” Perhaps 
she took me for the Scholar Gipsy, and 
feared for her spoons; my coat was of 
gray, and my hat of undeniably antique 
shape, and she, of course, could not tell 1 
was noscholar. Well, she would do noth- 
ing for me but direct me to the real Fox, 
which was still some half-mile further on; 
and thither, like a young Marlow who had 
missed his cue, | departed. I thought 
she might have been more liberal, and | 
think so still. 

However, the goal was reached at last, 
and the Fox proved more cordial than the 
Vixen. The sun was sloping fast now to 
the western hills, and as, my refreshing 
over, I came out on the high level of the 








range before the road begins its down- 
ward sweep into Oxford, there was little 
of him left but his light in the sky. It 
was here, at this place and time, that I 
saw the “dreaming spires” in their most 
perfect loveliness. I stood at the meeting 
of four roads. Before me sloped away to 
the north-east a vast amphitheatre of corn, 
burnished by the liberal sun before its 
time. Dark belts of wood encircled it, 
but at the summit of the arc the woods 
dipped, and in the space thus left, from 
out a little sea of silver mist, rose Oxford. 
From out that silver sea she rose over the 
golden corn. Spire and tower and dome, 
each rose up clear and white against the 
purple hills to take the last kiss of the 
dying day. The woods on either side 
shut out the staring horrors of the new 
town; all was pure Oxford. 


By the skirts of that grey cloud, 
Many-doméd Padua proud, 
Stands, a peopled solitude, 
’*Mid the harvest-shining plain. 


On such a picture I, who am an untrav- 
elled man, had never looked before; and 
far indeed must I| travel ere I shall see 
one to better it. 

And I had never found the tree! Had 
never even stumbled on the right track, 
for I had seen no Childsworth Farm. 
Truth to tell, I was so filled with delight 
at my ramble and all its memories, so re- 
joiced in the sheer possession of the open 
air, the fresh sunlight, and the breeze, 
after so many months of our accursed 
Babylon, that the particular purpose of 
my quest had rather passed out of my 
mind. But what mattered it? There 
were many days still to run; and there 
was the “loved hillside” all before me, 
with Providence and that “good surviv- 
or” for my guide. 

Many a time was the quest renewed, 
and many a glcrious day passed on those 
“warm, green-mufiled Cumnor hills.” One 
particular day there was when they were 
warm with a vengeance. South Hinksey 
was the base of operations that time, and 
as I crossed the high wooden bridge that 
spans both railway and reservoir, and went 
along the causeway (then anything but 
“chill ”), my eye had marked on a ridge 
immediately over the village a “lone, sky- 
pointing tree” which looked much like 
that I sought. The path led up through 
the Happy Valley — though why this par- 
ticular valley, by no means the happiest 
in the range for natural beauty, should 
monopolize that title I know not — and 
over the hill beyond lay Childsworth Farm. 
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Chilswell they call it now, and a very suf- 
ficient, comfortable homestead it is, with 
a spacious’ stone barn, queerly loop-holed 
as though for musketry. The road to 
Cumnor runs past its gate and over the 
hills to the right; but the possible tree 
lay to the left, up a steep grass field lib- 
erally studded with thistles. A ragged 
hedge crowned the top, and at its western 
end was the tree. 

An elm, no doubt of that; a tall, slen- 
der elm, with some exotic growth cluster- 
ing round the lower trunk. There, too, 
was the “high wood,” with a persistent 
ringdove calling from its cool depths. 
But no Ilsley downs were in sight. The 
view over the Thames valley was as it 
should be, though some envious interven- 
ing trees rather robbed Oxford of her fair 
proportions. The towers of Merton and 
Magdalen stood up in conspicuous beauty, 
and the pomps of Christ Church; but the 
spire of St. Mary’s was wanting, and the 
dome of the Radcliffe. On the other side 
view there was none, save of the inter- 
vening valley, in which nestled one lone 
little homestead, and the next ridge, the 
high table-land of the range. However, 
this was the most satisfactory issue my 
search vouchsafed me. It was an elm; it 
stood “bare on its lonely ridge ;’’ and be- 
hind that ridge the sunset would, in proper 
time and due atmospheric conditions, most 
assuredly flame. More than that, without 
the fat of its first discoverer, I could not 
Say. 

Phoebus, what a day that was! There 
was a certain August day last year, the 
day when the English and Australian 
cricketers met at Kennington Oval, one 
the former are little likely to forget. 
That perhaps was hotter, but only that 
of all the days that have passed over my 
head in England. Yet it was a gener- 
ous heat, born of the sun only, unmixed 
with any stifling tropical steam, The air 
was fresh and pure, and though breeze 
there was none, to breathe it was a lib- 
eral pleasure. Past the Fox again, and 
down the hillside through abstemious 
Wootton, out on to the highroad I went 
by the path the lass of the Bear had de- 
signed for my steps that other time. But 
then, instead of turning up the road to 
Cumnor, or down it to Abingdon, I held 
on across some grass lands, where the 
panting cows had barely strength to chew 
the customary cud, and through a noble 
field of quick-yellowing corn, out again on 
to the public way —the way which led to 
Besilsleigh and Fyfield. In July, and 
such a July, there was small likelihood of 
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finding any maidens dancing round the 
Fyfield tree; moreover, my purpose was 
to cross “ the stripling Thames at Bablock- 
hythe.” Soturning to the right, I set my 
face for Eton, and a fiery stretch of blind- 
ing white road. No traveller was on that 
road save my perspiring self; the fields 
on either side were silent and empty; 
even in the village itself no sign of hu- 
manity was visible save here and there 
some listless mother lulling her uneasy 
brat in the shade of a doorway. It was 
as though all human life had shrunk away 
in the presence of that imperious sun. 
But, indeed, my walks were not rich in 
social charm; it was rare (and the rarity 
was borne with patience) to meet with any 
of my kind outside the villages, and in 
them life seemed neither large nor brisk. 
Queer old sleepy hollows are those vil- 
lages ; unchanged through all the change 
at work in the great intellectual centre so 
near them. Curious it is from the stir of 
the quick-spreading city to pass at one 
step into this old-world region, there at 
her very gates. And yet, perhaps to some 
minds it might seem more typical of Ox- 
ford than Oxford herself. After a lapse 
of twenty years the friend of Thyrsis 
found that “nothing keeps the same.” 
Another term of twenty years has flown 
since a feebler foot first trod these hills, 
and yet to me everything seems to have 
kept strangely the same. There are the 
old sign-posts, fossils of the coaching age, 
still in dumb reproach enjoining man to 
go to Bath by this road, or by that to 
Cheltenham. There are still the huge, 
ungainly stiles, and the rough, broken 
paths — surely, as Buckstone used to say 
in the “Overland Route,” the * nubbliest 
spots in the whole of the island.” The 
bare, hard-benched little ale-houses, 
whence the clattering boors drove out the 
shy gipsy scholar, are standing still. The 
thatched, rough-plastered cottages are all 
unchanged, with their tiny, stone-walled 
garden plots, ablaze with old-time blos- 
soms, heavy crimson roses, homely sweet- 
william and gaudy marigold, stocks, and 
the musk carnation, “ gold-dusted ” snap- 
dragon and tall white nodding lilies. The 
recluse of Walden Pond might have made 
even his fastidious soul in the simple quiet 
of these Oxford villages. 

A little way outside Eton, toiling up the 
slope from the river meadows, 1 met an 
old man, the oldest man I! ever saw still 
following the fortunes of laboring human- 
ity. Soold was he that he seemed bent 
not double but treble with age. Over his 
shoulders fell thin silver festoons of hair, 
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and the skin of his face was as the rind 
of a watermelon. A rude staff, taller than 
himself —no great height — propped his 
slow steps, and at his back hung a wallet 
that might have been the wallet of Time. 
Old enough he looked to have been born 
in those far-off days — 


when wits were fresh and clear, 
And life ran gaily as the sparkling Thames ; 


though life had run, one fears, with little 
gaiety for him. He piped out a feeble 
answer to my greeting, and added the 
welcome news that the ferry was barely a 
mile before me. Heaven help that old 
man, if, on the very threshold of the grave, 
he had paused to deceive the stranger! 
It was the longest mile I ever walked. 

At last, the stripling Thames; not run- 
ning gaily — what could run in that fierce 
heat, save this too solid flesh ! — but bask- 
ing in the burning light, a still sheet of 
molten gold, shrinking from its thirsty 
banks as though in very shame to see the 
drooping grasses it had not strength to 
save. The huge punt stretched half 
across the stream; a little knot of should- 
be workmen were resting at the farther 
end, lazily contemplating through the 
smoke of their short black pipes the young 
walls of a hideous brick tenement they 
might finish at some more convenient 
time. In the next meadow was the inev- 
itable fisherman — poor fool, he might as 
well have whipped the turnpike road! 
My demands for a passage were grudg- 
ingly granted, and hardly a piece of silver 
instead of the customary copper toll, rec- 
onciled the grumbling Charon when he 
found I had made the passage in sheer 
wantonness. What were my memories to 
him? Twenty years ago I had crossed 
that stream, an eager freshman, bound for 
my first college steeplechase, in the com- 
pany of one who has since too early 
crossed that other “unpermitted ferry’s 
flow.” Clearly the scene came back to me. 
The moist, fresh-smelling fields smiling 
under the dappled February sky; the 
gray, brimming current; the slow punt 
packed full with thronging lads and shy 
horses; the laugh, the jest, and all the 
high anticipation of the fun; and he, my 
friend, the earliest and the best — 


But while I mused came Memory with sad 
eyes, 
Holding the folded annals of my youth. 


Here it is fit to drop these poor “ coronals 
of that unforgotten time.” Perhaps I 
never found the tree; perhaps it is gone, 
and the gipsy scholar dead. But the rec- 





ollection of those pleasant summer days 
will never go—of that so sweet renewal 
of youth. Next year may I take up the 
search again, 


Still nursing the unconquerable hope, 
Still clutching the inviolable shade. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
AN ANGLO-SAXON ALLIANCE, 


EVENTS are bringing England face to 
face with the supreme problem of her des- 
tiny. Other problems rise and seem from 
time to time all-absorbing, but their im- 
port often changes before a magazine arti- 
cle can be got to press. Great Lritain’s 
relation to Greater Britain is still her 
greatest question. Wayward colonies are 
now forcing it upon England. Imperial 
exigencies are forcing it on the colonies. 
The very propounding of it during the 
past year by prominent statesmen was a 
step which cannot be retraced. 

The delicacy of the problem and its diffi- 
culty are proved by the unanimity with 
which those who discussed the matter in 
London deprecated the formuiation of any 
project. It was unanimously postponed 
because no one had anything to propose 
that any one else would listen to. In the 
search for a modus vivendi, Mr. Forster, 
the leader of the movement, has fallen 
back on the proposal made by Lord Grey 
in 1879, that all questions of foreign and 
colonial policy should be submitted to a 
council which should include representa- 
tives of the various colonies. 

There are two things of which all the 
promoters of this movement seem con- 
vinced — first, that the federal principle 
has been successfully tried under the 
British Constitution in Canada, and, sec- 
ondly, that it should be immediately adopt- 
ed by Australia, upon which it has been 
urged by the home government. 

In planning her future, Australia will 
give Canada’s eighteen years’ experiment 
more than the passing glance which has 
contented her advisers. What will she 
find? A federal government with which 
each of the provinces is at feud —a dis- 
jointed succession of populations whose 
strongest political feelings are their pro- 
vincial jealousies. 

Ontario’s Puritan majority has a tradi- 
tional quarrel with the clerically controlled 
majority of Quebec, wielded in a mass, as 
Celtic peoples usually are, and used as the 
fulcrum of federal power. The Ontario 
premier, one of the “ fathers of confeder- 
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ation,” declared at one of the Westminster 
conferences last year that confederation 
had wrought for Canada nothing but good. 
Had he been asked what was the great- 
est of the blessings confederation had 
wrought, he would probably have put fore- 
most the divorce between his province 
and that of Quebec, with which it had be- 
fore been somewhat unequally yoked as a 
single province. By that event Ontario’s 
war with Quebec was changed into a war 
with the federal government, and pro- 
vincialism has day by day grown stronger 
within her borders. At the time of speak- 
ing Mr. Mowat was, as legal represenrta- 
tive of his province before the Privy 
Council, in the very flush of a victory over 
the Dominion. 

Ontario, in her own bucolic phrase, is 
the milch cow ofthe Dominion. Being by 
far the largest consumer, she is to a like 
extent the largest taxpayer. She resents 
the fact that the levying and distribution 
of a revenue to which she chiefly contrib- 
utes are practically in the hands of the 
minor provinces. She observes with con- 
cern the alarming increase of the national 
debt, which is practically largely her bur- 
den. She sees each of the other prov- 
inces in turn demanding and obtaining 
“better terms’? —that is, amendments in 
their favor to the financial conditions of 
the federal compact, and feels herself 
robbed. Her premier’s last words at the 
late session of her legislature were to 
the effect that the provincial cry had 
proved a very useful one, and was likely 
to be heard again. 

That the French province of Quebec 
should jar with her Anglo-Saxon surround- 
ings is but natural. Hitherto the attitude 
of her people has been defensive, but a 
new ferment seems now to be working. 
Mutterings seem to rise from subterra- 
nean forces whose magnitude is yet un- 
gauged. The race idea which during the 
present half-century has risen to impor- 
tance in European politics has found its 
way to the surface in Canada, and it is this 
rather than any political quarrel with the 
Dominion government which makes pro- 
vincialism the chief war-cry of both Rouges 
and Bleus. 

The French Canadian race now num- 
bers perhaps two millions, half of whom 
live in Quebec. They hold frequent con- 
tinental race reunions, in which Quebec 
is spoken of as Canada da patrie. This 
race forms eighty per cent. of the pop- 
ulation of this province, and by reason 
of its phenomenal fecundity, is fast gain- 


ing ground, not only in it, but in all 
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the surrounding states and provinces. 
The French Canadians are divided in 
politics, and differ also in the extent- of 
their attachment to the Church, from the 
veriest extravagances of Ultramontanism 
toa mildly anti-clerical attitude. But in 
this matter of race, loyalty there is a pas- 
sionate unity. It is called patriotism, but 
it is not patriotism towards the Dominion. 
The French race elsewhere is unsuccess- 
ful at: colonization, its weakness in this 
respect being partly due to its lack of 
increase, which renders emigration and 
enterprise unnecessary and the peopling 
of new countries difficult. To this charac- 
teristic the French Canadians are a start- 
ling exception, being probably the most 
prolific race in the world. Where adven- 
ture fails, thrift stands by them, and as 
the English race moves westward the 
French expands and fills every vacancy 
and interstice. In fact, it is driving the 
more expensive race before it. This peo- 
ple, in its romantic hours at least, idolizes 
its language, and holds sacred every sev- 
ering characteristic, and now distinctly 
aspires to form a new France occupying 
the whole north-east corner of the conti- 
nent. This hope is warranted by the rapid 
extension of its occupancy, ut not by the 
prosperity of purely French localities. 
From these emigration is rapid. 

Of the Acadian provinces, Newfound- 
land remains out of the federation, a stand- 
ing protest against it. The other three 
are the only provinces in the Dominion 
which have a common character and com- 
mon interests. Of these, Nova Scotia 
was unwillingly made part of the Dominion 
by a moribund provincial government, 
which thereby secured continued power 
without an appeal to the people. New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island 
were induced by gifts of railways to accept 
the union. 

The interests of these “lower prov- 
inces” were maritime. Their business 
was with the United States and other 
countries rather than with Canada. To 
be tied commercially to Canada was to 
them a bondage which proved real as well 
as sentimental, as their nominal tariffs 
gave place by degrees to the high protec: 
tion which now prevails in the Dominion. 
Securing the Canadian market was tothem 
but a poor return for the shackles put on 
their foreign trade. Annexation has been 
freely spoken of in their Boards of Trade, 
and secession has been very seriously 
mooted in at least one of their legislatures. 
A motion of this year’s session of the 
Nova Scotia legislature demanding res- 
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toration to the condition which existed 
before confederation was not directly 
voted down, but laid aside pending a new 
and vigorous demand at the door of the 
Dominion government for the rights of 
the province. 

The province of Manitoba was cradled 
in rebellion. Canadian rule had to be es- 
tablished there by a military expedition 
under Colonel Wolseley. The present 
population, largely from the older prov- 
inces, has no sympathy with the religious 
and sentimental fractiousness of the early 
half-breeds — has, in. fact, just been ea- 
gerly in arms putting down a similar 
rebellion farther west. Yet the bitterness 
towards the federal government is in- 
tense, and no party can aspire to power 
without blustering against Ottawa. While 
dollars were being poured out upon the 
prairie faster than seed wheat, the Mani- 
tobans were too busy scrambling for them 
to quarrel much with the railway company 
that controlled their business and enjoyed 
fabulous privileges over their territory, or 
with the government which furnished the 
money. But when the golden stream 
slackened, and painful depression followed 
the orgies of the “boom,” monopoly im- 
posed from without, protection which 
could not pretend to serve them, and the 
retention by Ottawa of the crown lands, 
the soil of which would supply their ex- 
travagant needs, become gigantic wrongs. 
The crisis of this year’s session of the 
Manitoba legislature was, as in the case 
of Nova Scotia, a struggle between a less 
and a more revolutionary policy, in which 
the less extreme party prevailed for the 
time. 

The public opinion of the north-west 
territories is a reflex of that of Manitoba, 
as their half breed rebellion is an exag- 
gerated repetition of the former one. 

British Columbia, whose marriage set- 
tlement was based on the promise of a 
trans-continental railway to be finished 
within ten years of 1871, has been ever 
since in a constant fever of recalcitrancy 
with intermittent threats of secession. 
The Chinese problem, on which the voters 
of the province hold the most advanced 
hoodlum views, raises another difference. 
The province is at this writing in open 
revolt on the subject against the Dominion 
veto of its anti-Chinese Bill of last year, 
which it has re-enacted and put in force. 
The difference will have to be settled as 
the crude economists of the Pacific shall 
dictate. 

The proposal which recently took shape 
in Jamaica to add to this unharmonious 
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and incompact group a population con- 
sisting of fifteen thousand whites and a 
third of a million of negroes of various 
shade, and without votes, was unwise. 
The governmental problems of West In- 
dian plantations are so foreign to those of 
Canada that they will have to be wrought 
out separately. 


These facts bring us to the question 
how federation, which elsewhere has 
tended powerfully towards integration, 
has produced less satisfactory results in 
Canada, and that in spite of special pre- 
caution. To avoid the troubles which had 
so often arisen in the United States out 
of the doctrine of State rights, and which 
culminated in war, the founders of the 
Canadian union rested all undefined and 
residuary powers in the federal govern- 
ment, gave it a veto on the acts of the 
provinces, and added the magic syllable 
con to federation. On the point whether 
this difference is calculated to fulfil its 
object, or to increase provincal jealousy 
towards the federal government, I have 
formed no opinion. 

A more noteworthy difference between 
the two federations, lies in the fact that in 
spite of much mutual ill-will, the American 
colonies were forced together by extreme 
necessity arising out of a common exter- 
nal peril, and that the United States, in 
spite of its self-secluding policy, cannot 
cease to have external relations calculated 
to engender a common patriotism and 
pride of country. External relations, be- 
ing of common interest, are almost sure 
to evolve centripetal forces, while ques- 
tions detween the members of an alliance 
are naturally disjunctive in their tendency. 
Canada, by reason of her secondary posi- 
tion as a dependency, has no nationalizing 
external relations except a war of tariffs 
with the United States, ostensibly devised 
for this very purpose, and called on her 
side a national policy. She has no exter- 
nal centripetal forces except on the one 
hand a gentle pressure from England in 
favor of confederation, and on the other 
the certainty that the only probable result 
of disintegration would be abserption into 
the United States, a consummation which, 
though it has almost all the material ad- 
vantage in its favor, is still offensive to 
the sentiment of the great majority. An- 
nexation remains the traditional bugbear 
by which politicians can always create a 
diversion in their favor. American domi- 
nation over our railways was a cry used 
effectively by the “ Grits” when Sir John 
Macdonald’s government was ousted for 
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a time in 1875. American domination 
over our markets was the cry with which 
the Tories in 1878 turned out Mr. Mac- 
kenzie. 

The lack of national sentiment in Can- 
ada is evinced by the fact that the words 
“nation” and “national,” freely used in 
this paper, have never come into use in the 
country as applicable to things Canadian, 
excepting always to the tariff, the un- 
comely adjective and substantive “ Domin- 
ion ” being the only phrase known. Pro- 
vincial feelings are, as we have seen, 
supreme, and, with certain exceptions, 
British sentiment is also very strong. 
The exceptions naturally are the French 
Canadians, the Roman Catholic Irish, who 
are numerous, and the American and for- 
eign elements. 

Affectionate loyalty towards Britain has 
thus far withstood the long and strong 
pull of the attraction of gravitation, it 
might more precisely be called the attrac- 
tion of cohesion, which necessarily exists 
between two homogeneous and absolutely 
contiguous bodies. It has withstood also 
the severer strain of repellent forces from 
the mother country. English feeling to- 
wards Canada was, in the earlier con- 
sciousness of the present active genera- 
tion of Canadians, chiefly associated with 
unasked-for assurances, dropped by colo- 
nial secretaries, echoed volubly by the 
Times, and caught up by every commer- 
cial traveller, that, if Canada wished sepa- 
ration, England would not for a moment 
stand in her way. The occasion of this 
language was of course the manifest diffi- 
culty of defending Canada against invasion 
from the United States and actual dis- 
turbances to the peace of the empire 
through her dependency, in which the 
latter was usually the sufferer from the 
quarrels of the former. To the Canadians, 
however, among whom the ancient doc- 
trine of allegiance still survived, the pro- 
posal that Canada should secede was 
treasonable, and the innuendo that her 
people desired it was received with pro- 
portionate resentment. 

Of these feelings England has at length 
taken note. The colonists are now cred- 
ited with being “ passionately loyal.” Can- 
ada has, indeed, just received a passionate 
and somewhat embarrassing hugging from 
her mother country for an expression of 
active loyalty which unfortunately seems to 
have died with the sound of her premier’s 
voice. Sir John Macdonald, when in En- 
gland last year, promised for Canada that 
in England’s need she would equip at 
her own expense a military contingent. 
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When afterwards questioned in Parlia- 
ment whether Canada had offered En- 
gland any military assistance, he stated 
that no such offer had been made. Even 
yet, however, the habit of contempt for 
the dependency betrays itself, the more 
disagreeable that it is unconscious. In 
addressing Canadian audiences the En- 
glishman, no less than the American, for- 
gets the boundary line, and seldom fails 
so to mix his compliments as to make it 
evident that he forgets that he is not in 
the United States. It seems to be left to 
Canadians alone to preserve the memory 
of the fact that their country is in the 
British Empire. Evidences of the ab- 
sence of reciprocity are calculated to put 
a strain on that attachrrent with which 
are bound up the highest sentiments of 
British Canadians as a people. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith has with thankless 
persistency pointed out that the circum- 
stances which nurtured this attachment 
are not permanent ; social life is no longer 
dominated by British officers and officials. 
The removal from towns, once glorified 
by the pomp of military pageantry, of the 
last remnants of garrisons and imperial 
parade has deprived the latest generation 
of emblems calculated to produce most 
potent impressions. Nor is loyalty much 
reinforced by those who leave the old 
country to find homes in America; from 
that typical Englishman, Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, who intentionally passed Canada 
by, holding its separate existence to be 
an obstacle to the harmony of our race, 
down to the most disaffected son of Erin, 
the majority of emigrants from the Brit- 
ish Isles prefer both in sentiment and 
practice the United States to Canada. 
Canadians pride themselves on speaking 
English and not American, and on retain- 
ing English as distinguished from Ameri- 
can manners, yet the assimilation of the 
two kindred peoples goes on, and cannot 
but go on. 

Should the bond of British attachment 
ever give way, the immediate occasion is 
likely to be some sudden chill or sense of 
slight, but the underlying cause will be the 
sense of incompleteness which must be 
felt by a people neither British nor for- 
eign, and having no place among the na- 
tions. This is of course a complaint 
which applies equally to all the colonies. 


The reason why I have gone at such 
length into the circumstances of Canada 
is that, for several reasons, the country 
seems to be the pivot of the question of 
imperial federation. 
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Here the question is ripest. Here the 
gravest difficulties surround it. Here has 
been tried that experiment of confedera- 
tion on which the advocates of imperial 
union partly rest their case. A writer in 
the Nineteenth Century says: “ Here we 
have before us, within the queen’s own 
realms, not only a precedent for federa- 
tion, but also a demonstration of the ease 
with which it can be adopted, and the 
benefits accruing therefrom.” 

The relations of Australia to the same 
problem are very different from those of 
Canada, and are in some ways less per- 
plexing. Australia is sea-girt; she has 
common internal interests. Federation 
has not yet intervened to develop inter- 
colonial friction. Australia’s population 
is homogeneous, the most British in the 
world. This population increases fast, 
and as the native element supersedes the 
imported, Australian patriotism develops 
with startling rapidity. Australia has the 
choice of her own destiny, and its proba- 
bilities contain no humiliating element. 


Canada, on the other hand, is shadowed }- 


by a doom, distasteful if not disadvan- 
tageous, in the fact that her destiny is 
controlled by a neighbor. To English 
Canada, moreover, the steadily encroach- 
ing tide of a non-commercial and deter- 
minedly alien race, as it saps and mines 
to its fall one stronghold of commerce 
after another, raises a certain apprehen- 
sion in the mind of every one who looks 
beyond the present century. 

Full citizenship in the commonwealth 
of man can only be reached by the Cana- 
dian in one of three ways: by imperial 
federation, by Canadian independence, 
or by union with the United States; the 
last contingency being familiarly known 
by the single word annexation. 

The Canadians have been kept too 
busy by the rapid expansion of their own 
country to have much time to speculate 
with regard to issues that can in any way 
be postponed, and, though they have all 
along felt that this problem was before 
them, few of them have any opinion as to 
its solution. They are at last, however, 
beginning to ask themselves which of the 
three consummations is their destiny. 

Federation of the empire has been hith- 
erto, it must be confessed, generally 
thought Utopian. Independence has been 
more or less distinctly advocated by a Bo- 
hemian clique about Toronto, which some 
ten years back decorated itself with the 
grotesque sobriquet of the Canada First 
party. Whatever influence this coterie has 
exerted has been rather destructive than 
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constructive, as no spirit of nationalism 
has manifested itself in the literature of 
the country. The reason of the ineffec- 
tiveness of the independence movement is 
to be looked for in the fact that its votaries 
have only a half-hearted belief in their goal 
being anything but a way station upon a 
short road to annexation. This last alter- 
native has an outspoken and very able 
advocate in the person of Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, who stands publicly speaking al- 
most alone in that pronounced attitude. 

I need not add anything to what has 
been of late so enthusiastically said in 
favor of the federation of the colonies. 

That idea, once dismissed without 
thought, seems now to be in influential 
quarters heartily accepted, but every at- 
tempt to give a body to the shadowy idea 
has proved as fatal to it as to the Lady 
of Shallott’s mirror. The idea of federa- 
tion would have the hearty good-will of all 
Canadians, with the exceptions above 
mentioned, if it were proved capable of 
offering any form to their imagination. 

The purpose of this paper is to point 
out that no such scheme including Can- 
ada could look for permanency that did 
not also, prospectively at least, include 
the United States, and further, that, inthe 
interests of all the parties to it, a pan- 
Saxon alliance is not only desirable, but 
possibly an early necessity. 

The former of these propositions need 
not be much further enlarged upon. The 
United States has Canada in many re- 
spects in her power, whether England be 
her ally or not. She could probably con- 
quer it, but she will not. 

Should the two countries continue as 
now to exclude each other’s commerce, 
Canada, if the proportionate difference of 
population continues to increase, would be 
at an ever-growing disadvantage with the 
United States. 

This result need not, however, be 
feared. The protective system will break 
down, and freer intercourse will make 
the two peoples more and more valuable 
to each other and strengthen the hold of 
the greater over the less. 

Commerce and ethnical influences run 
east and west much more readily than 
north and south, and this in spite of the 
fact that one would naturally seek in di- 
verse climates for complementary prod- 
ucts. Still, proximity and homogeneity 
are the great factors of intercourse, and 
we may probably without gross unfairness 
rudely apply the law of gravitation to the 
attractive forces operating between like 
masses of population. 
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Taking the centre of population of the 
United States somewhere in the north of 
Ohio with a westward tendency, and that 
of Canada at Montreal witha north-west- 
ward tendency — and in this guess we are 
probably roughly right — we find that be- 
tween the two populations there is no 
great average distance. If we could find 
out the financial or business centres, they 
would probably be still nearer together. 
What is more, the line from one to the 
other seems to be coincident with, not 
across, the prevailing direction of com- 
merce. The only barrier, therefore, to 
the utmost commerrial intercourse is an 
artificial one. There is nothing but a po- 
litical line to hinder Montreal from doing 
a large part of the trade of the American 
West, in which she has now, except as 
an exporter, no share. Even as an ex- 
porter she is entirely at a disadvantage, 
as exports are limited by imports. 

Canadian confederation, when it took 
place, was an expedient devised to meet 
a political exigency. There was a dead- 
lock between parties in Canada, neither 
having a working majority; there was a 
government in Nova Scotia that dared 
not appeal to the people. New exigen- 
cies might produce new revolutions, and, 
if the experience of Nova Scotia were 
repeated, annexation might come about, 
not only without an appeal to the people, 
but in spite of a people notoriously hos- 
tile. 

The United States might itself take 
steps, as hinted by one’of the candidates 
recently contending for the presidency, to 
develop such an exigency. Federation 
with England would not make this less 
likely, although it would certainly make it 
less palatable. Such an ultimate inten- 
tion was the obvious meaning of Mr. Sew- 
ard’s purchase of Alaska in 1867. The 
United States has been too much occu- 
pied settling her own territories to occupy 
herself about Canada. But her spare 
ground is fast becoming organized, and 
she is at length beginning to take more 
interest in the neighbor around which she 
has already flung a prophetic embrace. 

It is not to be supposed, at a time of 
the world when the children of England 
are playfully picking up stray bits of ter- 
ritory the size of European kingdoms, that 
these other sons of our viking race will 
not be taken with the fever of expansion. 
Precluded by their system, or at least by 
their traditions, from seeking dominion 
abroad, they will, in spite of oft-repeated 
expressions of indifference, be more and 
more covetous of contiguous territory in- 
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habited by a people capable of exercising 
their suffrage and sharing their self-gov- 
ernment. Disclaimers of any desire for 
increased territory have preceded every 
previous expansion of the United States, 
just as they have preceded every new pro- 
tectorate established in England. Queen 
Elizabeth slapped the faces of her pet 
pirates and then annexed their acquisi- 
tions; the Queenslanders and the Cape 
Colonists count on a like treatment to- 
day. 

Canada, while she is unwilling to abne- 
gate her British allegiance, is unable per- 
manently to renounce her paramount in- 
terest, which lies in commerce with the 
United States, along whose border her 
populations form a fringe three thousand 
miles long and about a hundred miles 
broad, stretched along a single isother- 
mal, and having in consequence no ade- 
quate variety of climates or products. 
That plan only would fully solve her prob- 
lem that would secure to her at once her 
British citizenship and the freest and full- 
est intercourse with her all-important 
neighbor. 

Such being Canada’s relation to the 
scheme, it would appear that England is 
reduced to the dilemma of giving up, in 
part at least, the plan of federation or of 
enlarging its scope to the extent I have 
suggested. I claim no originality for this 
proposal. A paper ascribed to Sir Rich- 
ard Cartwright, late Canadian minister of 
finance, appeared in a London journal in 
1871 in which an appeal was made to the 
English public in favor of an Anglo- 
American federation. The reasons there- 
in urged have grown stronger with the 
lapse‘of fourteen years. England is rep- 
resented as in a position of perilous isola- 
tion in Europe, having no hope of sympa- 
thetic and genuine goodwill from any 
European power. This, it was said, she 
could only look for from her own kindred 
once cast off by her folly and too long 
kept in estrangement by her indifference, 
but probably ready, if shyly at first, yet 
cordially, to meet any genuine and frank 
approaches from the still revered mother 
country. There was no reason to forecast 
the ultimate failure of such an overture, 
yet even if unsuccessful “the mere fact 
of its having been honestly made could 
do more than any other possible act on 
the part of England to banish every rem- 
nant of irritation and ensure such a cor- 
dial understanding as might perhaps gain 
for her in the spirit what she failed to 
gain in the letter.” There was, the writer 
thought, far less danger of a conflict of 
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interests between the members of the pro- 
posed union than between the various 
states and provinces comprised in the 
existing confederations. 

Finally, it was urged that, seeing that 
the United States was then the second 
and Canada the fourth of maritime pow- 
ers, the possible alternative of a commer- 
cial coalition between Canada and the 
United States might involve the loss by 
England of her maritime supremacy. 
This last vaticination is as yet far from 
being accomplished. High tariffs have 
effectively postponed it. Public opinion 
in the United States is already on the 
balance between the doctrines of protec- 
tion and free trade. The adoption of the 
latter principle, which the progress of 
events must shortly enforce, is likely to 
be followed by such an expansion of mar- 
itime enterprise as will before long dis- 
pute England’s monopoly of the seas, and 
by such commercial prosperity as_ will 
make London no longer the necessary 
centre of gravity and focus of the race 
and of the world. The population of the 
United States is already greater than that 
of all other Anglo-Saxon countries put 
together, and its rate of increase is also 
greater. Eased of the suicidal burdens 
just referred to, that country should ad- 
vance during the rest of the century with 
splendid strides, and before long the con- 
tinental destiny vaunted by her theorists 
will be found to set far too narrow bounds 
to her adventure. Am I wrong in sur- 
mising that, if once the star of empire 
should cross the sea and Greater England 
begin to assert control abroad, the mother 
of nations, bereft of her offspring, might 
insensibly pass into the honored but un- 
coveted condition of empress dowager of 
her former domain, and might even, if left 
to her own resources, have increasing 
anxieties with regard to the power that is 
developing in central Europe? 

I would picture for her a different des- 
tiny. We have seen the German race 
drawing together till Germany now rules 
Europe, and even the possession of two 
imperial houses will hardly stand in the 
way of its desire for further consolidation. 
A German-Austrian alliance would prob- 
ably with ease impose its joint will on 
Europe. 

England rules her own hemisphere out- 
side of Europe. Russia may threaten, 
France may annoy, but neither can dis- 
place her. But when Germany commences 
a foreign empire, it is time for England to 
count her strength. There is no sea and 
no land where war can be made in which 


‘that it is possible to suggest. 
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England would not be the great sufferer 
from it. What England wants is power 
to impose peace throughout her wide pro- 
tectorate, make annexations unnecessary, 
and to bid marauding cease. Such power 
would be the early result of restoring the 
unity of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Is such a restoration possible? I am 
not prepared to propose an immediate and 
intimate federation. 

Leave that to time ; what is wanted now 
is an alliance on the most liberal terms 
There is 
nothing to hinder the completion of the 
postal union as it now exists between the 
United States and Canada, so that what- 
ever is posted in one country at home 
rates is delivered without extra charge in 
the other. There isa great deal to hinder 
a customs union —that must come after 
great changes in the internal economy 
of protected countries; but the alliance 
would tend to that end. There is no 
reason why extradition should not be as 
complete as between the states of the 
American Union or the kingdoms of 
Great Britain, making each country en- 
tirely responsible for its own administra- 
tion of justice. This will soon have to 
be done between the United States and 
Canada. There is no reason why copy- 
right and patent regulations should not 
cover the whole area, and, most important 
of all, there is no reason why there should 
not be a common citizenship, so that a 
man, by simply transferring his domicile, 
would enter on all the rights of citizen- 
ship in his new home. 

It is not, perhaps, generally thought 
how small a change would have to be 
wrought to accomplish this great end. It 
was formerly held that an American whose 
father had been born on British soil, or 
before the Revolution, could not be re- 
fused British citizenship, because England 
had never regarded his father as alien. 
It would be just as harmless for England 
to adopt all American citizens as some of 
them, while it would be much more rea- 
sonable and agreeable. The United States 
receives all British subjects into full citi- 
zenship after being domiciled within her 
borders for a term, but only on taking an 
oath forswearing allegiance to the queen, 
whom they have all their lives revered. 
This clause of the American oath of alle- 
giance may have been natural in the days 
of feud, but it is useless, offensive, and 
unnatural now, and deprives the United 
States of many a citizen of the most de- 
sirable kind, while it attracts those who 
have been disloyal at home. It isa relic 
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of hatred, and ought to be removed. This 
system of joint citizenship might be fol- 
lowed by such openings to preferment as 
England now places before her colonial 
subjects. 

There might further be an agreement to 
act together to protect the highways of 
commerce and to see that neutral peoples, 
especially weak and barbarous ones, were 
not trespassed upon. Such acts would 
need to be agreed upon by negotiation 
or possibly under safeguards even by a 
common council appointed for the pur- 
pose. Such an agreement might indeed 
be spoken of by critics as equivalent to 
annexing al! the world, and so to some 
extent it would virtually be, if other na- 
tions refused the arbitration of the new 


power and extorted the exercise of force ;° 


but so long as they did not do so all things 
would remain as they are. Such an alli- 
ance would bea grand step towards the 
goal which visionaries set before them of 
a federation of man which would settle all 
differences by arbitration. 

Meantime, it would accomplish many of 
the ends of such a federation. If this 
power made a rule against all forcible 
seizure of territory, and insisted that its 
armaments should never be used for ag- 
grandizement, but only to impose right- 
eousness and peace, it would make the 
soldier’s profession at last a worthy one. 

Without much argument, the vision 
here presented will commend itself. But 
it will raise immediate questions as to its 
possible accomplishment in view of the 
different genius of the two peoples. It is 
to be acknowledged that the difficulties 
are great, much greater as regards the 
United States than as regards Great Brit- 
ain. The traditions of the former country 
are very strongly against all entangle- 
ments outside of America. She is as yet 
in no equal need of fortifying her power. 
She has all the advantages which Great 
Britain has at home from isolation, with- 
out being embarrassed with dependencies 
that are not likewise water-walled. More- 
over, the plan could not be carried far 
without making the countries, to some 
extent at least, partners in war. If the 
United States were in a position to need 
an army or a navy, this would be an ar- 
rangement which would give her an enor- 
mous advantage, but she is fortunate in 
having no such needs, 

As. things are now, such a partnership 
would look like a gratuitous and expen- 
sive entanglement in things with which 
she has nothing to do. It has, however, 
been hinted that this state of happy indif- 
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ference to foreign affairs, except where a 
sufficient number of voters demands her 
interference in the internal economy of 
other households, is one that can only be 
maintained so long as her present Chinese 
wall remains standing, and that must soon 
be broken down by reason of expansive 
forces acting from within. 

Once the nation’s mighty domain fails 
to afford abundant scope for the adventure 
of her sons, she will have a Stanley in 
every land; once her commerce is unfet- 
tered, her Vanderbilts will again have 
ships on every sea. 

The spirit of adventure is strong in this 
cowboy generation. The wilds of the 
West, heretofore full of Indian nomads, 
picturesque rancheros, and lawless miners, 
are rapidly becoming a settled country, 
tame with the monotony of civilized con- 
ventionality. 

The national hatred of England, which 
has had its hundred years’ innings, though 
far more loud, has never been so deep as 
the sense of kinship and filial respect 
which lies beneath it. The empire on 
which the sun never sets has always af- 
forded young America’s highest realiza- 
tion of earthly grandeur. Daniel Web- 
ster’s passage about the drum-beat of 
England circling the globe is learned by 
heart by every schoolboy, and its theme 
has of late been brilliantly reclothed by a 
popular orator of the day, the Rev. Joseph 
Cook. Americans, moreover, speak the 
English language, and in the common- 
wealth of letters count themselves En- 
glish. 

The continental doctrine of Munroe was 
the offspring of an age which looked for 
the millennium of all peoples in the es- 
tablishment of popular government. Its 
operation would be to make the American 
look for his natural allies among the rev- 
olutionists of. Spanish America. The 
American is finding, however, that he 
owes his liberties more to the heritage of 
his race than to the elimination of mon- 
archy and feudalism from his national 
constitution. 

If an alliance between England and the 
United States seemed reasonable to a 
responsible statesman in 1871, it is cer- 
tainly more so in 1885. If then there 
were signs of the decrease of international 
antipathies, there is now every sign of a 
remarkable turning of the hearts of the 
fathers to the children and of the children 
to the fathers, omen of a better age. If 
then the commercial policies of the two 
peoples were as the poles apart, there is 
now a reasonable prospect that national 
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exclusiveness is about to yield to inter- 
national cordiality. If England was then 
hopelessly aristocratic, she bas now taken 
power from the hands of the lords and 
the landlords. If the United States was 
wedded to her eighteenth century Consti- 
tutiory, she is now the scene of movements 
to secure a non-political civil service, a 
permanent judiciary, and, most noteworthy 
of all, responsible government. If En- 
glishmen did not then know Canada from 
the United States, they are now crossing 
the sea in streams to study the future 
centre of their race. If Americans then 
held everything English in contempt, they 
are now largely ruled by English ideas 
and modes, the two countries assimilating 
rapidly as they know each other better, 
and both are beginning to see how great 
a wealth they have in each other’s kinship. 
They are more ready now than ever, not 
only to see good in each other, but to 
realize the splendid vision suggested by a 
permanent alliance. To England the alli- 
ance is desirable, as the future of the race 
seems undoubtedly as much connected 
with America as with England; to the 
United States it is desirable, as the past 
of the race belongs inalienably to England, 
as England possesses an expansive elas- 
ticity which the United States envies, and 
as the alliance of the two countries would 
bring all the waste places of the earth 
upder the zgis of the joint power, whose 
common flag would be a messenger of 
peace to the world. 

My conclusion is that no federation of 
the empire will be complete which does 
not make room for the whole of Greater 
Britain. JOHN REDPATH DOUGALL. 





From The Standard. 
WHALERS AND WHALING. 


THE last of the Dundee whalers having 
returned from the Arctic regions, the 
owners have now the painful satisfaction 
of knowing the worst. As long as any of 
them were unreported, there was still a 
hope that the absent vessels would re- 
deem the fortunes of the season. This 
expectation is, however, no longer possi- 
ble, for all the steamers are safe in the 
Greenland Dock, and the extent of the 
failure is a matter of figures. The total 
earnings of the fleet, including the returns 
from the seal * fishery,” amount to little 
over £49,000, an amount that can scarcely 
repay the outlay, and as every man and 
boy on board a whaler is, in his own small 
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way, directly interested in the cargo which 
he has helped to put on board, there will 
be duil times this winter among that large 
section of Tayside folk who are depen- 
dent on the whale fishery. The trying 
out of the blubber tanks will not occupy 
very long, and then as the ships are laid 
up until March or April, when the ma- 
jority of them essay their luck at the Jan 
Mayen or Newfoundland sealing, the men 
must eke out their scanty “oil” and 
“bone money” by “shipping foreign” 
until they are once more required. This, 
to the whaling seamen, is a sore trial. 
Most of them have been bred from their 
boyhood amid the Arctic ice. Their skill 
is only to be acquired by long practice, and 
in the majority of instances is hereditary, 
since both skippers and men are often 
connected with the Greenland trade by 
an ancestry in which masters, mates, har- 
pooners, and “spectioneers” are as nu- 
merous as Knights of the Garter in a ducal 
pedigree. Hence, if once the men are 
allowed to scatter, it is difficult to obtain 
a crew in every respect fitted for a busi- 
ness in which they must not only “reef, 
hand, and steer,” but be able to hunt the 
most gigantic of all game, cut a dock in 
an icefield, work a vessel through an archi- 
pelago of bergs, and then, when their 
monster quarry is alongside, be ready to 
“flense” its blubbery flanks, while the 
blind shark and the noisy mollemoke con- 
tend for their share of the greasy feast. 
Practice, nerve, a clear head, and a stout 
heart are all required for this, and when 
another year of abundance ca!ls for the 
full muster of experienced hands, the 
owners will not know where to turn for 
men. The pursuit of the Greenland 
whale, is, is truth, like the trapping of 
furs, or the digging for gold, or the long- 
line fishing — a highly respectable branch 
of gambling. It is impossible to reckon 
on the results. This year the vessels 
have returned with half-empty tanks, or 
altogether “clean.” Nextseason the men 
who have kept their courage up may come 
back with “full ships.” Indeed, of late 
there has been rather more confidence in 
the trade. The number of steamers has 
increased, and, as a rule, the catch has 
not disappointed the fishermen. There 
cannot, however, be a doubt but that the 
whale is on the decrease; or that it has 
been driven by persecution from its old 
haunts, and all but exterminated in places 
where at one time it was quite common. 
Two centuries ago it disported itself so 
abundantly in the bays of Spitzbergen 
that the Dutch built a village ashore, 
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where the wzsch harpooned within a short 
distance of the shore was flensed, and 
its blubber reduced to oil. The old writ- 
ers give curiously picturesque accounts 
of this Arctic colony of Smeerenberg, the 
very site of which is now difficult to trace 
except by the graves of the adventurers 
who are buried near the place where it 
stood. Even until late last century, and 
well into the present one, the Spitzbergen 
whaling was a profitable pursuit. Now- 
adays, however, it is so rare to see a 
whale in the vicinity of this archipelago 
of islands that in the fauna of the group 
compiled by the Swedish naturalists, who 
have explored it so thoroughly, the Ba 
lena mysticetus is not included. As for 
the Dutch, whose personality obtruded 
itself so largely in the early history of 
the Walvischfang, we are not aware that 
they have now a single vessel engaged in 
the hunt. There are still merry legends 
among the English whalers of he time 
when the Danish post of Godhavn, or 
Lievely, on Disco Island, was the ren- 
dezvous of the fleet. Itis so no longer. 
Many a modern whaler has never landed 
at this dreary outpost of civilization, for 
there are nowadays no whales to catch in 
or about the Whalefish Islands. The 
harpoons and lances are rusting in the 
Colonibestyrer’s \oft; and the boiling- 
house is kept busy solely by the humble 
tributes of belugas, narwhals, seals, bot- 
tlenoses, and an occasional “finner.” It 
is, indeed, almost as great an event fora 
whale to be killed off the shores of Danish 
Greenland as fora walrus or polar bear 
to fall within the same well-hunted area. 
The Dundee men halt no longer on “ the 
east side,” as they term the western coast 
of Danish Greenland, than they can help. 
All sail, or all steam, is made for Baffin’s 
Bay, in order to make the “ middle pas- 
sage, or get through Melville Bay, for the 
modern battling ground at the entrance to 
Eclipse Sound, on the other shore of Davis 
Strait. Even there the prospect of acargo 
is getting more and more fleeting. Nor, 
as the season advances, is the outlook at 
Clyde River and the “rock nosing” off 
Cape Hooper and Cumberland Sound 
much more encouraging. The adventur- 
ers who have essayed the half-explored 
western inlets do not seem to have had 
much better success. If the whales have 
retreated thither they have managed to 
put many a mile of floe between them and 
the harpoon. The chances, however, are 
that the cetacean is becoming scarcer and 
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scarcer, and unless left to itself for a few 
seasons will soon be on the verge of ex- 
tinction. When every port on the east 
coast fitted out its ship or two, whales 
were unquestionably abundant, though 
doubtless some of these craft were sent 
to the north not so much to kill the whale 
as to catch the bounty. The modern 
whaler, with its steam-engines, and gun- 
harpoons, and iron tanks, is of course a 
much more efficient vessel than the heavy- 
sailing, bluff-bowed “ snuff box” which it 
superseded. But it is also much more 
expensive, so that an unsuccessful sum- 
mer means a far heavier loss in men’s 
wages, in coal and provisions, and in wear 
and tear, than before steam had driven the 
old craft out of the Arctic Ocean. Train 
oil is, nevertheless, quite as essential as 
ever it was. Before the days of gas and 
petroleum it was utilized solely as a light- 
ing material. That is no longer the case. 
But the progress of manufacture has made 
it highly important in the dressing of jute. 
The growth of this Indian fibre led to its 
employment in various of the Dundee 
manufactures, and consequently to the re- 
vival of the decaying whale fishery, so that 
until one learns the connection between 
the tropical plant and the Arctic animal it 
is puzzling to see a vessel from Calcutta 
discharging alongside one from Baffin’s 
Bay. Whalebone has ceased to be in 
demand for the penetralia of the female 
twardrobe. Yet the endless uses found 
for itin silk weaving and other arts have 
raised its price to a figure unheard of dur- 
ing the palmy period of the “ Greenland 
trade.” We cannot, therefore, afford to 
let the mysticete die out, as has the Bis- 
cayan whale, which in the Middle Ages 
employed the Basque seamen; or the 
rhytina, which the hungry mariners who 
followed in Behring’s track devoured off 
the face of the earth. Hudson’s Bay has 
not proved a hiding-place, and every year 
the fishery of the different species which 
haunt the Arctic north of Bebring’s Strait 
is becoming more and more precarious, 
The sperm fishery is growing less and 
less, and the “black fish” of the south is, 
pari passu with its cousin in the north, 
vanishing from its old feeding grounds. 
There is no help for it but a long close 
time, troublesome and even ruinous as 
such a measure might temporarily prove 
for “vested interests.” Nothing save a 
“laying over” of the Arctic Seas for five 
or six years will suffice to save the “right 
whaie” from extermination. 











